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COMMENT ON THE WEEK . 


“Reaction.” On Jan. 27, the official Soviet organ, Izvestia, 
attacked the whole new list of Cardinals, some of them by 
name. We have here, says Izvestia, another “reactionary” 
move by the Vatican. The attack is only interesting as 
affording us still more data for determining what the Soviet 
Union means by its damning adjective, “reactionary.” The 
new list of Cardinals was intended by Pius XII as an asser- 
tion of the “supranational” character of the Church—the 
fact that the Church is at home in all nations, alien to none, 
a source of spiritual strength in each. Second, the new list 
clearly extends the Pope’s blessing and encouragement to 
servants of the Church who are at the same time servants of 
social progress towards the ideals of true democracy, as 
defined in Pius XII’s 1944 Christmas Allocution. Here, then, 
is “reaction.” The refusal of the Church to be the prisoner 
of any nation, her will to bring the principles of reason and 
revelation to every people, as the foundations of its spiritual 
life and social order—this is “reaction.” Again, the strong 
assertion by the Church of her mission in the temporal order, 
her refusal to be confined to “the sacristy,” her deep con- 
cern with progressive programs of social justice—this, too, is 
“reaction.” Catholics and all men of good will now know 
what the Soviets fear as “reactionary”: sane internationalism, 
social progressivism. These two things hit the Communist 
cause where it hurts most. 


Occupied Czecho-Slovakia. The news that the only 
uranium mine in Czecho-Slovakia, near Carlsbad, is being 
operated by the Russians only confirms the suspicion that 
the Czechs and Slovaks are not masters of their own coun- 
try. This new trend of events is especially disturbing in view 
of the assurance given on January 17 by Jan Masaryk, For- 
eign Minister, to the General Assembly of UNO that “no 
Czecho-Slovak uranium will be used for destructive pur- 
poses.” The degree of authority the Prague government 
exercises in the eastern portion of the country is indicated 
in reports from Slovakia concerning the thinly veiled perse- 
cution of Catholics who maintain their allegiance to Rome 
(America, February 2, p. 492). It is only a few years since 
Hitler occupied Czecho-Slovakia, endeavored to split the 
country by internal strife and turned its economy to his 
own purposes. Now it appears that instead of regaining con- 
trol over its internal affairs the nation has but exchanged one 
master for another. 


Deadlock Persists. Taking a quick look at the contracts 
signed by the United Automobile Workers and the Ford 
and Chrysler Corporations, investors sent Wall Street’s bull 
market skyrocketing to new highs. Opinion in Washington 
was much more reserved, although some Government spokes- 
men did admit a delicate hope that the industrial log-jam 
was beginning to break. Ford settled for an increase of 
eighteen cents an hour; Chrysler for a half-cent more. Since 
General Motors is a richer corporation than either Ford or 
Chrysler and produces twice as many automobiles as both of 
them together, its best offer of thirteen and one-half cents 
an hour appeared niggardly by way of contrast. Were it not 
for the strike in steel, which cut off supplies to the auto 
industry, it is unlikely that GM would continue much longer 
to defy the Presidential fact-finding board. It could not 
permit its biggest competitors to get too far out in front. 
Nor could it persist in flouting a public which was begin- 
ning to ask why GM could not be at least as generous to 


its employes as Ford and Chrysler had been to theirs. After 
all, the public will have the last word in GM’s quarrel with 
its employes, the public which buys automobiles. By signing 
fair agreements with their workers, Ford and Chrysler have 
earned a type of good will which advertising cannot buy. 


Mr. Lewis Goes Home. In the wake of the labor-manage- 
ment conference last November, a titillating rumor spread 
through labor circles. Last week fifty per cent of the story 
came true when John L. Lewis led the United Mine Workers 
back to the “House of Labor” and was immediately elected 
13th vice president of the AFL. The other half of the story, 
that Mr. Lewis was slated to become President of the AFL, 
was vigorously denied by septuagenarian William Green who 
told reporters he had no intention of resigning. Much specu- 
lation, naturally, attended Mr. Lewis’ homecoming. What 
would happen to the United Mine Workers’ catch-all Dis- 
trict 50, which has been organizing everything in sight and 
poaching on many AFL jurisdictions? What would be the 
fate of the small Progressive Miners Union, which was given 
jurisdiction over coal when Mr. Lewis left the AFL to or- 
ganize the CIO? And would John L. now become the spear- 
head of a drive to destroy the child of his rebellion? For 
some time, an influential group in the AFL has given up all 
thought of re-union, has been talking in warlike terms of 
putting an end to the CIO and dual unionism once and for 
all. For such a drive Mr. Lewis would be an ideal leader. 
Apart from these speculations, the return of John L. is com- 
pensation for the recent departure of the Machinists, and a 
pledge that the next AFL Convention will be colorful. 


Universal Military Training. Meeting in Cleveland, the 
Executive Committee of the College and University Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Association 
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adopted unanimously a statement on universal military train- 
ing which in effect opposes both the War Department pro- 
posal, as found in the May bill (H.R. 515) and the Ameri- 
can Legion plan, as embodied in the Brooks bill (H.R. 5058). 
For its part, the Catholic statement urges that Congress 
adopt the Martin Resolution (H.R. 325), which asks that 
immediate measures be taken to secure the abolition of peace- 
time conscription by all nations. In the event that UNO 
fails to adopt such a measure, and competent authorities 
can demonstrate that national security requires some form 
of universal military training, the committee proposes con- 
ditions for such training, similar to the provisions of the 
Knowland bill (S. 1473), which was introduced into Con- 
gress on October 11, 1945. The statement urges the elimina- 
tion of compulsory military service from all nations “as a 
matter of national conscience in protest against a futile and 
ruinous armament race.” This is substantially the position 
taken long ago by Benedict XV. If this action is impossible, 
and the U. S., to preserve its security, must have universal 
military training, the statement recommends a program 
that: 1) would obligate our youth at the age of 21 years 
or over; 2) would provide alternate ways of fulfilling 
that obligation; and 3) would recognize the principle of 
deferment and exemption as under Selective Service. 


Mexican Strife. Machine politics operate at a high rate of 
efficiency in Mexico. If by chance the ballots go wrong, the 
military is not above lending its support to the “approved” 
candidate. Even the social and ideological differences of 
Party members do not prevent them from being as one in 
preserving the efficiency of the political “machine.” There 
are signs, however, that at last this long-standing tradition 
may be shelved in favor of more representative elections. 
The ordinary Mexican, not a Party member, was evidently 
not sufficiently convinced by official repudiation of Lom- 
bardo Toledano’s attack on the opposition, nor by President 
Camacho’s removing State Governor Hidalgo after the Leén 
shootings, nor by governmental investigation of the mili- 
tary’s part in settling political disputes. Popular revolt 
against the “machine” rather shows signs of increasing, even 
though the Mexican Revolutionary Party (PRM) voted its 
own dissolution and reorganized under the name of the 
Party of Revolutionary Institution (PRI). On January 24 
disorders, with subsequent intervention by Federal troops, 
occurred in Ciudad Victoria when 45,000 farmers attempted 
to put an end to the “gubernatorial nepotism which has 
held sway in Tamaulipas for the past twenty-five years.” 
All indications are that large segments of the population do 
not feel the recent mayoralty elections were truly “free.” 
Without thereby passing judgment on the qualifications of 
the respective presidential candidates, one is tempted to ask 
when will the Revolutionary Party—which on January 18 
announced its support “to all democracies” and demanded 
“the economic liberation” of Mexico—grant political free- 
dom to those who oppose its platform or its candidates. 
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An Association of Theologians. Philosophers, educators, 
historians, canon lawyers, librarians, journalists and sociolo- 
gists have long had their associations, wherein they might 
exchange ideas and afford inspiration to one another. But 
heretofore professors of theology have been largely confined 
to association with their fellow members of the same faculty. 
They have felt the need of wider contacts within some 
organized framework. Consequently, they will hail the de- 
velopment which took place on Sunday, January 27, at a 
meeting in the Paulist Fathers’ Rectory, New York City. 
Thirty-eight theologians, representing some sixteen theologi- 
cal faculties in three dioceses and eleven religious communi- 
ties, met to undertake the formation of an American Cath- 
olic Theological Association. Father Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., of the Catholic University of America, presided as 
temporary chairman. There was unanimity on the desirability 
of such an association, which would bring together theo- 
logians from all over the country to share in the advantages 
of personal relationships and collective thought. The pur- 
pose will be the advancement of theological science. A com- 
mittee was set up to draft a constitution and by-laws; and 
a second committee will fashion plans for a first general 
meeting, in New York, at the end of the school year. 


Generous praise for initiating this important project must © 


be given to the Theological Faculty of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. It is to be hoped that full national sup- 
port will be forthcoming. 


Calm in UNRRA, Lieut. Gen. Sir Frederick E. Morgan, 
whose remarks on the Jewish refugees in Germany caused 
such an ill considered furore, has been restored to his posi- 
tion in UNRRA. The contretemps, exaggerated out of all 
proportion, thus ends happily by showing Mr. Lehman’s 
judiciousness, by assuring continued efficient relief in Germ- 
any, and by a lesson of caution and responsibility to the 
press—all in all, perhaps a total gain. 


The Birth-Control Issue. The interests of civic amity 
between religious groups, as well as a right conscience toward 
the truth itself, require that the issues disputed between 
Catholics and Protestants should always and everywhere be 
most exactly stated. For this reason alone we comment on 
Methodist Bishop Oxnam’s address to the Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America on January 23. By clear impli- 
cation, Bishop Oxnam raised once again the ugly charge 
that reappears constantly in parts of the Protestant press, 
namely, that the Catholic Church maintains her legislation 
against artificial contraception with the deliberate purpose 
of forcing its members to “outbreed” other religious groups, 
and of thus furthering its own ambitions for “power.” In 
this respect, Bishop Oxnam implied, the Catholic Church 
follows policies similar to the Nazi-German and Fascist- 
Italian breeding programs. One does not stoop to refute this 
type of gratuitous assertion; it has already probably done its 
work of arousing further prejudice against the Catholic 
Church, as supposedly a great “power-organization.” But 
we can again make the issue clear. The Catholic Church 
maintains that artificial contraception is forbidden by the 
natural law, as contrary to the intrinsic purpose of marital 
intercourse. It is not wrong because it is prohibited by the 
Church (as, for instance, marriage among the Western 
clergy) ; it is prohibited by the Church because it is in itself 
wrong (as, for instance, marriage between a father and his 
daughter). Artificial contraception is as wrong for Protes- 
tants and Jews as it is for Catholics. The Church merely 
confirms by her authority what reason and the natural hw 
dictate. This is the issue. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE RECENT MARCHES and retreats on the labor- 
industry-Government front have probably helped to make 
clearer to the country, as they certainly have to Washington, 
just what has been the real trouble with the strikes and the 
Administration’s fumbling attempts to settle them to the 
satisfaction of both sides. 

People generally have learned a lot more than they once 
knew about such things as wages, prices, profits, costs, 
ability to pay, and the relations of these things with one 
another. Yet the very increase of knowledge has brought 
confusion along with it, and Washington’s officialdom has 
not been exempt from the confusion. Sometimes it would 
seem that the only man in Washington who has a clear idea 
is Chester Bowles, the man who has charge of keeping prices 
down. And his job is relatively simple: to every proposal to 
make prices rise when wages do, he has only to say: “No.” 
And he does. 

The simple fact is that here lies the root of all the diffi- 
culty. Last year’s Stabilization Act gave the President or his 
agents the power to control both wages and prices. The 
President can enforce his decisions under severe penalties. 
From the beginning he chose not to exercise his power to 
impose a wage scale when he abolished the War Labor Board. 
Since then he has chosen only to suggest wages. But he has 
kept a severe clamp on prices and so we have a half-and-half 
economy, part controlled and part free. 

Yet in the past these two parts have always been looked 
on as essentially connected with each other. Management’s 
demand now generally is that if wages are to rise, so must 
prices. In the good old days, when prices were free from 
governmental controls, this was called “passing it on to the 
consumer.” When this happened, there was always a tre- 
mendous howl from the public and sometimes from the 
newspapers. But management regularly did it, so that profits 
were not disturbed by higher wages, in fact were often en- 
hanced. Labor did not seem to mind, either, though it was 
often pointed out that in the long run their purchasing 
power, their “real wages,” had not risen at all, since prices 
had risen also. 

Now the Government will not let prices rise; that is, the 
wage raise may not be passed on to the consumer (not from 
any particular love of the consumer, be it noted, but from 
fear of inflation). Mr. Reuther in the automobile strike also 
stipulated that a wage raise was not to be followed by a 
price raise. In other words, the new amount to be paid in 
wages was to come out of profits, not out of the pockets 
of the purchasing public. General Motors found this a revo- 
lutionary proposal. 

There are signs that in the rest of organized labor and 
also in the Government Mr. Reuther’s hooking-up wages 
with profits caused a certain amount of embarrassment. In 
the past labor asked for its raise and, as John L. Lewis puts 
it, it was none of labor’s business where management found 
the money for the raise. 

Now, however, it is labor’s business where the money 
comes from; it is everybody’s business. It is the Govern- 
ment’s duty under the law to see to it that it does not come 
out of higher prices. Mr. Truman thinks profits would be 
reasonable with higher wages and present prices, and bets on 
his fact-finding committees to bear him out. He did break 
the price line by his promise of a $4 raise on steel, thus 
making the automobile situation harder to settle. It was an 
ominous sign. If the dyke on prices breaks down, there will 
be very few strikes, but there will also be a big inflation. 

Wirrrm Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


FEBRUARY is a short month, but for Catholics it has a big 
mission. It is the month of the Catholic press. The NCWC 
News Service estimates that today the Catholic press in the 
United States has a circulation of 10,654,918—an increase 
of 1,539,655 or 14.4 per cent in the last three years. There 
are 367 Catholic publications, 35 more than in 1942. Over 
a period of twenty years the growth has been from 264 to 
367 publications, and from 6,400,000 to 10,654,918 circu- 
lation. ; 

This is excellent progress, but in the opinion of Arch- 
bishop Murray of St. Paul, Chairman of the NCWC Press 
Department, we cannot call it enough. The power of the 
press, its all-too-frequent repudiation of principles, and the 
critical situation in the world today emphasize the impera- 
tive necessity for an intensified apostolate of the Catholic 
press. ““The entire Catholic population of the country,” says 
Archbishop Murray, “should accept the responsibility of a 
crusade that would not only put a Catholic paper in the 
home of every Catholic in the United States but in the home 
of every non-Catholic. . . . Such an apostolate would present 
the Catholic Church in action to every reading American 
citizen . . . without any studied effort to propagandize any 
person.” 

P Very close to the heart of the Catholic apostolate of the 
press is the announcement, carried in a full-page advertise- 
ment in our last week’s issue, of the Bruce Author Fellow- 
ships. Their purpose is to encourage lay Catholic writers in 
the fields of fiction and biography. Four such fellowships, 
three in fiction and one in biography, are being offered an- 
nually by the Bruce Publishing Company of Milwaukee. 
Each is valued at $1,200. 

> Three Circuit Court Judges, acting as jury, handed down 
an important decision at Champaign, Ill., on January 26. 
Mrs. Vashti McCollum, self-styled rationalist or atheist, had 
brought suit to ban released-time religious instruction from 
the public schools of Champaign. Stripped of big words, her 
claim was that because she didn’t want her son to attend the 
religion classes, all the children should be deprived of them. 
The decision rendered by the judges against her claim was 
unanimous. 

> The 1946 English Catholic Directory puts the Catholic 
population of England and Wales at 2,415,429, an increase 
of 22,446 over last year. Of these, 8,722 were converts. The 
London Catholic newspaper, Universe, estimates that 5,000 
British Army officers and men joined the Catholic Church 
during the war years. 

P Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York has been received 
into the Church by Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, Director of 
New York Catholic Charities. 

> The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has just com- 
pleted two timely projects. The first, undertaken by the 
Parent-Educator section of the Confraternity, is a series of 
pamphlets to assist parents in performing their duties as 
teachers of religion in the home. Diocesan and parish units 
will distribute the pamphlets on a subscription basis. The 
second project was carried out by Rev. Joseph L. Lilly, C.M., 
Secretary of the Catholic Biblical Association. It consists of 
an Outline of Bible Study, duly stressing the moral, histori- 
cal and literary values of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, for the four years of high school. Both projects are 
adaptations of experiments worked out elsewhere, the first 
in the Buffalo Diocese by the late Bishop Duffy’s Committee 
for the Christian Home and Family, the second in Texas 
under the direction of Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San 
Antonio. A. P. F. 
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GERMAN CATHOLICS 


IN WAR AND PEACE 
FRANZ WERDEMANN 


AT THE END of the Holy Mass, the German priest says 
a prayer for the victors. He asks the Lord to illumine our 
minds with the eternal principles of truth, from which jus- 
tice for vanquished and victor must come. 

Newspaper correspondents, even official reporters (e.g. 
Mr. Price) again and again say that the German people 
remain dominated by the spirit of Nazism and that there is 
no other political movement to speak of. If that were true, 
the German priests would be appealing to eternal principles 
in which they themselves—or at least their followers—do 
not believe. 


NazZI vs. CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 


Only a few months ago these same German priests, in 
silent prayer, asked for deliverance from the threat of com- 
plete extermination by Nazism. Under the Nazis, as Arch- 
bishop Groeber of Freiberg in his Pastoral Letter of June, 
1945, stated: 


In the place of Divine commands were substituted 
others which were the opposite of the laws of Sinai and 
of everything that conscience demands of us. If the 
Nazi philosophy had penetrated the souls of the Ger- 
man people, thousands of years of culture—especially 
of German culture—would have been extinguished. 
Germany would have existed among the peoples of the 
world as a strange colossus of iron and steel, keeping 
sword and whip in hand as symbols of war and destruc- 
tion, beating, suppressing, exploiting, horrifying the 
world. The Cross would have disappeared; the churches 
would have been transformed into cinemas or theatres. 
The entire Christian past would have been taken from 
the conscience of the masses. These were the plans 
“made in Germany” and not the product of an anti- 
German imagination. 
This deadly threat, coming from their own people, made 
thinking German Catholics more than ever aware that man 
cannot live without absolute moral values. In all recent 
announcements of the Church, absolute moral values are 
stressed as the basic issue of our time. The following sen- 
tence, to be found in the pastoral letter of Bishop Albert 
Stoehr of Mainz (June, 1945), seems to be typical: 
In the life of the individual and of the community 
there are rights neither established by custom nor by 
the state, but based on the God-given nature of man 
and existing independently from the individual princi- 
ples of each individual community. As much as we sup- 
port the endeavors to combine all members of the com- 
munity, we have to stress the dignity of the free in- 
dividual. We believe in the philosophy of Bishop Ket- 
teler: “The dignity of the state depends most on the 
personal dignity of each of its citizens. A body whose 
limbs are sick, cannot be sound. As a house built with 
bad stones cannot have a secure structure, a community 
of human beings cannot have a high moral dignity, if 
the human dignity of the individual is suppressed.” 
What did the German Church do to sustain faith in these 
principles during the Nazi period? Bishop Stoehr and other 
Bishops refer to the many words of warning which the 
Hierarchy sent to the Nazi government. Among the lower 
clergy and laymen sharp criticism of alleged weakness of 
the Bishops, shown especially at the beginning of the Nazi 
period, can be heard. A famous professor of Church history, 
I am told, expressed his criticism by the sentence: “For the 
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first time the Church withdrew when attacked by heresy.” 
Laymen who registered their names in the list of the Nazi 
party cited the Concordat as an excuse. History may decide 
what justification these critics had. However that may be, 
it was already certain that German Catholicism could be 
successfully defended by ordinary parish priests, members of 
Orders and laymen against the most powerful and ruthless 
attack ever made against it—and was defended by them. 
They made a virtue out of Nazism’s demand that the Church 
withdraw from public life and devote all its forces to the 
spiritual. They developed their transcendental philosophy to 
the utmost and completely devoted their lives to prayer, the 
liturgy and spiritual things. The strictest self-discipline pro- 
tected them against coming into unnecessary conflict with 
the Nazis. 

Nazism was wrong in its belief that such an attitude on 
the part of the Church would have no appeal to a large 
group of people, especially young people. Nazism overlooked 
the fact that such an attitude and philosophy could give its 
followers the psychological force to live within Nazi-Ger- 
many, while living outside of Nazism. As a matter of fact, 
most of the priests adhering to absolute transcendentalism 
found friends among young people who had suffered under 
the pressure of the Hitler Youth, school and labor service, 
where the most radical heresies were preached. Horrified by 
the philosophy and life of their superiors, they looked for 
help to the only remaining free sphere in Germany, the 
sphere of prayer. In the Cathedral of Limburg a symbol, 
showing a German boy in chains, makes us feel the complete 
distress of these young people and their cry for help from 
Our Lord. 


PERCENTAGES OF LOYAL AND DISLOYAL 


How many people remained, right within the Nazi em- 
pire, absolutely loyal to the Catholic principles? The Ger- 
man Church leaders seem to agree on the following figures: 
the Nazis succeeded in conquering about one-third of the 
German Catholics, who, for the time being, are considered 
to be lost to them. The Pastoral Letter of Bishop Antonius 
of Limburg (August, 1945) has the following to say: 
“Whoever left the Church under the pressure of Nazism 
and, being a coward, did not dare to participate in public 
worship, shall keep in mind the word of the Lord: ‘Whoever 
does not confess my name before men, I will not confess 
before my father in Heaven.’ ” 

A third of the German Catholics, however, deepened their 
Faith and their loyalty to the Church. In one way or 
another they participated in the glorious battle of the priests 
and young laymen for survival. Sunday meetings in the 
house of a Jesuit pastor, whose church is in ruins, gave me 
the impression that these groups were experiencing the spirit 
of the catacombs. With deep emotion I listened to priests 
reporting of the day on which for the first time they prayed 
for the defeat of their own country to save Christianity. 
Tragic was the hour when they had to admit to Catholic 
boys who were called to join the army what German vic- 
tory would mean to their religion. The last third of Ger- 
man Catholics remained within the Church, but minus a 
fighting spirit and with a compromise here and there. The 
Church certainly opens the door to them for their full re- 
turn, but not urging them too much, since the priests be- 
lieve that these people should go through a period of proba- 
tion. The Church does not want to permit “Church member- 
ship” to be used as “evidence of an actually non-existent 
anti-Nazi attitude.” 

Only people who are too sure of themselves may call 
these figures disappointing. It is human experience that in 
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critical times the number of weaklings is large. The im- 
portant point is that there were a sufficient number of loyal 
people to accept the most dreadful hardships, to accomplish 
the almost impossible: to save, in the stronghold of Nazism, 
a powerful nucleus from which a new full Catholic German 
life may develop now. 


INTER-FAITH COOPERATION 


The élite group of German Catholics is not alone. They 
find themselves in an absolutely common front with the 
remaining Protestants (mostly of orthodox belief) under 
the leadership of Bishop Wurm (Stuttgart). The impressive 
prior of a famous monastery told me that the years of life 
under anti-Christ have formed a Christian outlook which, 
in questions of public life, permits us to think in terms of 
a Christian unity. 

The two Christian groups look for a new form of expres- 
sion of their ideals in public life. As wonderful as was the 
purely spiritual life, under the period of oppression, the need 
for a Christian society demands the return of Christians into 
this world. The thousands of priests who, before 1933, de- 
voted their lives to Caritas (the former German Catholic 
welfare organization) or to the very large number of Cath- 
olic social organizations (labor, students, women, etc.) or 
to Catholic education, are called back. Will they have 
enough strength to start again? Will young priests who 
never experienced strong social activity of the Church find 
their way in this world? Will, outside of Catholic Action, 
the plurality of social organizations which alone can avoid 
dangerous “uniformity” grow up again? These questions 
occupy the German Catholic mind. On the answer to these 
questions depends the contribution which German Catholics 
can make to the reconstruction of Europe. 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


Political activity of Catholics, under given conditions, 
must be coordinated with the new social organization of 
the Church. The strong conviction in this coordination and 
the close cooperation with the Protestants exclude the possi- 
bility of a resurrection of the old Centrist Party. A new 
political movement, parallel to the M.R.P. in France, de- 
velops. The Frankfurter Leitsaetze (Frankfurt principles) of 
October, 1945, are the first expression of the aims of this 
group, from which some quotations may be helpful: ““The 
new Germany shall be based on the principle of lew. She 
shall not continue to be a Moloch devouring her own citi- 
zens. The new state shall guarantee the basic rights of the 
individual against governmental interference.” “We believe 
in an absolute ban of war which, under no condition, is a 
lawful means of policy. We believe that every international 
conflict must be solved by the international peace organiza- 
tion.” “We desire to have drawn a clean line between the 
jurisdiction of state and church. The state in which we 
desire to accomplish our aims, determined by our Christian 
conviction, shall not only protect freedom of religion, but 
it shall obtain a fruitful cooperation with the religious com- 
munities.” “The Christian communities may establish their 
own private schools. Other communities, based on a com- 
mon philosophy, may do the same.” “We confess our adher- 
ence to an economic socialism based on democratic principles. 
We demand the nationalization of big raw-material pro- 
ducers, big industries and big banks.” It is obvious that some 
of the principles quoted are subject to dispute within the 
Catholic camp, but the general spirit of the Frankfurter 
Leitsaetze dominates Catholic thought—radical social re- 
form, but a conservative policy in all cultural problems. 

In this country no statement in regard to Germany is 


more often repeated than the allegation that “the Ger- 
mans are not conscious of their guilt.” The student of 
Christian principles can have no doubt about how people 
adhering to the above principles think about this problem. 
It is astonishing that our correspondents never make contact 
with representatives of Christian principles. They would 
learn that, within this group, public opinion is similar to 
the belief expressed by Bishop Stoehr (Mainz) as follows: 

What human being could find out to what degree a 

people is guilty? Who is unbiased enough to compare 

guilt and excuse? With open eyes we went through the 
last years. We suffered inexpressibly under the fact that 
our people committed so many sins, We do not hesitate 

to do before God what the humble penitent did in the 

temple—to kneel and to say: “God, have mercy on us 

poor sinners.” However, our dignity does not permit us 
to proclaim to the world how guilty our conscience is. 

We have learned from history how fragile human judg- 

ments are and how often a general acknowledgment 

of guilt has been abused. We pray: “Save us, O Lord, 

save your people.” We come to the Lord in the spirit 

of humility and with broken hearts. We are convinced 

that He will again give us His mercy, the more hon- 

estly we do penance and acknowledge to Him our guilt. 
The Christian social and political movement has excellent 
potential leaders. Concentration camps, prisons or life under 
boycott have educated a new type of political and cultural 
personality. On the Catholic side, Dr. Hilbert; on the Prot- 
estant side, Franz Boehm, are outstanding examples. Hilbert, 
in six years of Buchenwald, where he met people from all 
parts of Europe and all political camps, developed a person- 
ality of strong political vision. Franz Boehm, a law professor 
excluded from any activity by the Nazis, entered the politi- 
cal scene with an equally strong character. 

The most troublesome problem for Christian leadership in 
Germany today is how to reach the people. The officials re- 
sponsible in our zone for licensing newspapers or books have 
no understanding of the great substance and force of the 
Christian movement in Germany. They give all licenses to 
Leftists. No Catholic paper (outside of Berlin and the parish 
bulletins) or book can be printed in our zone yet. It is 
high time that Americans take an interest in the life of the 
people who stood up against Nazism in Germany. Their 
fight is our own. 


GI VIEW OF EUROPE 
MELANIE STAERK 


THERE HAS BEEN much interesting speculation about 
the impression our GI’s made on Europe. Equally interesting 
and important is the question, what impression has Europe 
made on the GI’s? 

It is not an idle question, for much depends on the 
answer. GI’s make American public opinion. Every GI is 
at least three or four persons—himself, mother, dad, wife, 
assorted cousins and friends—who are American voters and 
taxpayers. Politicians who aspire to office and politicians 
wanting to stay in office will have to lend a sympathetic 
ear to GI feelings, when it comes to formulating United 
States policy toward Europe. What impressions of Europe 
are in the minds of the millions of GI’s who are united in 
an almost frantic haste to leave that place behind, where 
they went, to begin with, only in obedient submission to 
grim duty, where they were homesick all along, where they 
have tired of Army life, where, personally, they want noth- 
ing of the Occupation, even though in an impersonal way 
they may realize the necessity of it? 
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Did the GI learn to know Europe? How could he? For 
one thing, he was never more than half in Europe. Even 
while geographically there, he remained in America in a 
thousand and one ways. Most of his time was spent in that 
““America-in-Europe” that was the U. S. Army, from his 
language to his companions, his food, his clothes, his very 
postage stamps. For another thing, the Europe he did be- 
come acquainted with was 4 Europe, but not Europe. It 
was a Europe being delivered from the chains of political, 
economic and cultural slavery by the hammerblows of GI 
air bombardment, artillery barrage and infantry charge. 
It was a humiliated and disoriented Europe, far hungrier 
than usual, far colder than usual, far dirtier than usual. 
Curiosity and patience were needed to penetrate below the 
appalling surface. What GI could be expected to have the 
necessary detachment from his own difficult personal cir- 
cumstances to engage in research into a continent’s true 
personality? And since he did not know Europe, the GI 
could not understand it. 

Did the average GI learn to like Europe? One can like 
without knowing or understanding. There were quaint sights 
—Old-World sights, monuments of history and art; also, in 
many places, there was great scenic beauty. But in the 
average person’s mind and heart these can never make up 
for such physical and emotional creature comforts as the 


GI left behind in America. 
STRANGE PEOPLE AND SIGHTS 


There were interesting and often attractive people— 
intriguing Arabs, pathetic Italian children, amusing French 
demoiselles, admirable, fiery youths of the Resistance move- 
ments; yes, even the Germans seemed oddly human on their 
soil. But they were all foreigners, nowhere more eloquently 
GlI-characterized than in Bill Mauldin’s cartoons. There was 
not much opportunity for becoming acquainted, anyway. 
For tomorrow the company would move on to the next 
valley, the next town, the next language. And everywhere 
prices were so high. What did the GI learn in high school 
of the causes and effects of inflation and of the intricacies 
of international exchange rates? He was quick to blame the 
ungrateful foreigners. 

“We do not want our soldiers to settle in Europe.” Was 
there ever any danger that they would want to? In the 
mind of the GI on his westbound troopship, Europe seems 
to stand for a complex of mixed impressions in which the 
unpleasant ones predominate. 

The meaning of this is clear. No longer, of course, can 
it mean isolationism, in the Atomic One World. But it can 
mean indifference and antagonism in America’s future deal- 
ings with Europe. It does not seem that the GI returning 
from Europe can be counted upon as an active element in 
the formulation of a friendly policy toward Europe. 

Yet the situation is not irreparable, or should not be 
allowed to become so. The mere politician, to be sure, will 
try to accommodate himself to GI feeling as it is now in so 
many cases. Taking the attitude that Europe is perversely 
and incurably bent on political dissension and on either a 
backward, or an alien, economy, he will stand for holding 
back on relief and credits, in answer to what he thinks is 
European ingratitude and grasping and inability to organize 
public life efficiently. 

The responsible office-holder, on the other hand, while 
understanding and excusing GI feeling, will strive to over- 
come its negative aspects by patient explanation and per- 
suasion, and by holding firm to an enlightened course at the 
risk of losing some votes. He will take the attitude that 
Europe must and can be retrieved from its present situation. 
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No one who really knows Europe can fail to believe that 
it contains the forces not only for its own reconstruction, 
but for a resumption of the great contributions it has made 
to civilization in the past. 

Those well-meaning American friends of Europe who 
persist in picturing that land as an abyss of misery and 
disorganization that cannot be reclaimed for life and order 
without self-sacrificial help from the United States may be 
rendering the object of their concern a poor service. True, 
Europe needs all the good will and material assistance it can 
get. But there ere Europeans who are just as tired as some 
Americans of the need-and-help refrain; who recognize that 
much of their reconstruction is up to themselves, that pity 
from overseas is rapidly running out and must give place 
to respect; who would rather pay cash to the limit of their 
ability for supplies obtained here than receive them free 
even if they were so offered; who want to put up their 
utmost in moral, political and business guarantees for what 
can or must be obtained on credit. 

Perhaps if Congressmen and administrators—and foreign 
correspondents—will seek out these elements of regeneration, 
encourage them by word and action and bring them to the 
American public’s attention, instead of concentrating with- 
out let-up on all that is ruin and disturbance, the GI news- 
paper reader and radio listener may gradually forget the 
unpleasantness of his war experiences and become willing 
to cooperate actively with Europeans as partners in the mak- 
ing of the postwar world. It is too bad that a recent pro- 
posal in Congress of inexpensive postwar trips abroad for 
former service men has received such a cold reception on 
the whole. More than anyone else in America the GI needs 
to see Europe at peace and rebuilding itself. 


THE BRADY PLAN 
IN A DETROIT SCHOOL 


SISTER MARY, I.H.M. 


A BIG STEP toward the solution of the problem of how 
to give religious training in the Public Schools of America 
was taken recently when the Brady School Plan for Character 
and Citizenship Training appeared in print. 

Though no author is mentioned in the booklet, Mary C. 
Sullivan, the principal of the Brady Elementary School, is 
the inspiration of the Plan. Miss Sullivan has been for years 
a leader in Detroit education circles. 

Miss Sullivan opened the Brady School in Detroit some 
twenty years ago. With Detroit’s rapid growth, the area 
served by Brady became overnight an apartment district 
with a predominantly Jewish population. Today the school is 
about 65 per cent Jewish, with a sprinkling of perhaps five 
to ten per cent of Catholic children. Most people would 
not consider this field of action too fertile a one in which 
to exercise a spirit of apostleship. 

Miss Sullivan felt it was. She loved the children who 
came to Brady. She saw in them the children of God. They 
must receive the fulness of truth, to the degree to which 
they are capable of receiving it. And so, over a period of 
years, she educated her faculty, her parent group and her 
children, using all the resources of the community, the 
Catholic Seminary, the Jewish Synagogue and the Protestant 
Church to help build up and to test the basic body of truth 
which all America must hold if our traditions of “‘life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness” are to be preserved. 

The formal program in character-training and citizenship 
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began im September, 1940. Monthly bulletins were prepared 
by committees and issued to the entire faculty for use 
throughout the school. These bulletins have culminated in 
1945 in the printed Plan for Brady School which is sum- 
marized in the booklet in this way: 

1. The bulletin will present: a) a topic for discussion 
monthly, b) points for informal discussion and emphasis, 
c) @ morning prayer, always non-denominational, d) a 
hymn, e) a poem for memorizing, f) a list of suitable songs 
for weekly assembly. 

2. Each teacher will adapt and use the material to fit 
the needs and experiences of her class. The memorizing of 
the prayer and poem will be desirable in order to have maxi- 
mum participation in the weekly assembly. 

3. Each teacher will be assigned a conference class for 
the entire semester. While the points for special stress and 
emphasis should be used by every teacher in every class 
whenever the occasion arises, the conference period should 
begin with prayer, followed by the development and dis- 
cussion of the topic for the month and concluded with 
the pledge to the flag. 

4. The assembly period will be held once a week in the 
auditorium, and its program will be planned to ensure maxi- 
mum participation for students and to give unity, dignity 
and inspiration to the entire plan. 

§. The topics chosen for 1945-46 (first semester) were: 
September, Obedience; October, Industry; November, Grati- 
tude; December, Love; January, Thrift. 


Purpose OF PLAN 


The booklet is a source book of real value for any teacher, 
whether in a public or parochial school. It gives a select 
list of poems and a fine reference bibliography, as well as 
material for development of the virtues and character- 
qualities covered in the first-semester’s program. In a fore- 
word to the Plan, Miss Sullivan writes: 

Because we are a public school we have been very care- 
ful to avoid the province of the Home and Church 
school. Religious instruction and practice have always 
been the exclusive privilege and responsibility of the 
home, but the public school need not be godless. Our 
emphasis from the very beginning of our program has 
been that Obedience to God’s Laws is fundamental to 
good citizenship. If our way of life is to be cherished 
and preserved, young Americans must be taught to ap- 
preciate and understand and live their duties and re- 
sponsibilities in life. 

She gives as the purpose of the Plan: 

1. To have a systematic plan of instruction in right princi- 
ples and worthy ideals of citizenship, based on the fact of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, ir- 
respective of race, color, creed or nationality. 

2. To present a definite, continuous program that will 
unify our own thinking and give the only reason why we 
all should build worthy characters. 

3. To provide a program of activities that will give an 
adequate motive for all to live excellently; to present and 
stress the fact that God, the Creator and Father of us all, 
gives us His moral law—the Ten Commandments—for our 
standard and pattern in life. While God does not force 
obedience to His laws, our happiness and peace in life depend 
on how well we accept His Commandments and conform 
our conduct to His pattern and standard for living. 

4. To demonstrate that a public school has a duty and 
responsibility to share in the religious education and ethical 
training of children by holding steadily before them our 
American heritage. The religious ideals of its founders have 
beer the foundation of the American way of life and a 


guarantee for “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” to 
all. God’s children have these unalienable rights from God, 
the Sovereign Creator and Father of us all. Acknowledging 
God’s Supremacy over America and her institutions and our 
utter dependence on Him for our peace and security, is 
the common ground of all religions and the foundation of 
true liberty. 

One of the by-products of Miss Sullivan’s plan for Char- 
acter and Citizenship Training has been a fine spirit of co- 
operation and loyalty both in school and neighborhood. The 
problem of discipline within the school has been greatly sim- 
plified, and a close relationship has been established between 
school, home and church. 

Miss Sullivan has studied and experimented until she has 
found a way in which American children of all religious 
groups may be trained in the basic ethics of the Natural 
Law. She has studiously avoided the teaching of a particular 
faith, because this is the rock on which so many earlier 
efforts at religious instruction have foundered. Her program 
lays the foundation of truth, of reverence and of love which 
will ensure the better practice, not only of the best in her 
own ideals, as we Catholics so well know, but of the best in 
the ideals also of our non-Catholic neighbors. 

The booklet totals sixty-eight pages of sound teaching. 
The publication and distribution of it are being handled 
through the Principal’s Office, Brady School, Detroit. Ed- 
ucators to whom the American problem has been a challenge 
will welcome Miss Sullivan’s sound and courageous effort. 


PEACE COMES TO SHANGHAI 


JAMES F. KEARNEY 


THE U. S. DECLARATION OF WAR following the shock 
of Pearl Harbor brought jubilation to the Shanghai Chinese. 
This would be a quick death blow to the aggressor! Not 
realizing the vastness of the Pacific, they thought it only 
a matter of weeks till thousands of planes would reduce 
Tokyo to a shambles. Their awakening was slow and painful. 
When was America going to strike back? Manila, Singapore, 
Bataan—they shook their heads sadly. The supply problem 
would now be hopeless. 

Meanwhile, Major (later Lieutenant Colonel) Devereaux, 
heroic defender of Wake Island, then a prisoner outside of 
Shanghai, wrote in to a Catholic pastor for several hundred 
pairs of beads. Time and again American Jesuits volunteered 
to go to that camp for Sunday Mass, but they were turned 
down. “If a priest comes in, he must stay,” said the prison 
authorities. “All right, we shall stay.” “So sorry—no.” And 
so the Major used to gather his Catholics each Sunday around 
the radio while Mass was being broadcast from a local 
church. Priests of neutral nationalities then tried to get into 
camp for Mass, and finally, after two and a half years an 
Irishman succeeded, the permission coming from Tokyo. He 
reported that he had never seen a finer bunch of men than 
the Catholics gathered there. But two suspicious guards sat 
at the side of the altar watching his every move. Only once 
again was he able to get permission, a year later, at Easter, 
1945, to say Mass for them. 

The city of Shanghai was out of the zone of major hostil- 
ities till the last part of the war. Meanwhile, unheard-of 
corruption grew apace under the new “‘co-prosperity” regime. 
Prices soared to fantastic levels and were always far ahead 
of salaries, so that very few toilers received anything re- 
sembling a family wage. Nearly all began to make it up in 
the best way possible. Policemen stopped merchandise at 
every street corner and openly collected “squeeze”; firemen 
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refused to answer fire alarms unless first guaranteed a large 
bonus; adding machines in the banks became quite useless 
as the figures became too high. 

The whole city was practically an internment camp from 
the start of the Pacific War, as no one could leave it without 
a pass. But enemy nationals were not formally interned en 
masse till the early part of 1943. Men, women and children 
were herded together into civilian camps much too small for 
them. Catholic nuns were taken from their schools, priests 
from their missions up-country, forbidden to preach, hear 
confessions, or perform any other public functions. 


BomMBs 


Perhaps to mark the seventh anniversary of the ending of 
hostilities around Shanghai in 1937, the Allies staged their 
first big raid against this city on November 11, 1944. That 
day the clouds hung low, and though we heard many motors 
we saw very few planes. They seemed to be acting singly, 
losing themselves in the clouds immediately after dropping 
a bomb. Anti-aircraft fire followed them across the sky as 
they circled leisurely over the city, while bomb explosions 
could be heard on all sides from the outskirts. One daring 
little Jap plane tried to attack a big bomber, but very soon 
veered away discouraged. That night we learned that the 
city power station, which controlled not only the lights but 
most of the war munition factories in Shanghai, had been 
partly wrecked, and that one bomb which would have 
wrecked it completely turned out to be a dud. One local 
report stated that there were almost 2,000 casualties here, 
most of them from anti-aircraft shells. Despite the fact that 
their city had been heavily bombed, the Chinese were quite 
delighted. For them it meant the beginning of the end. 

Ten days later came the second big raid, which lasted 
from 7:45 a. m. till early afternoon. At 1:00 p. m. a shell 
exploded in our garden, a piece flying through the window. 
A servant who was standing near was so terrified that he 
fell to the ground, quite convinced that he was already 
in the next world. In fact, he was not touched. Parish-school 
youngsters were herded under cover at the first sign of an 
approaching plane. But one altar boy of twelve had his 
scalp torn completely off when a machine-gun bullet pierced 
the tiles of a covered corridor where he was standing. Re- 
ports stated that there were 300 casualties, mostly Chinese, 
in a crowded section of the city near a military garment 
factory. The power plant was hit badly this time and there 
were no lights that night. 

That December was the coldest one on record for over 
70 years, with absolutely no heat anywhere but the kitchen. 
But the planes made it hot for us on December 19. Early 
that morning several flew over the dock-yards on the 
Whangpoo to drop a couple of small bombs. One of these 
landed close enough to the Old Folks’ Home of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor to break all the windows on one side 
of the house and topple over the garden wall. (Friends came 
to the rescue at once, and next day money enough was 
collected to repair all the damage). Dockyard workers con- 
sidered these bombs as a friendly warning and wanted to 
clear out for the day, but were held there at the point of 
the bayonet. Sure enough, the big bombers arrived in the 
evening and there were some forty casualties, the wounded 
being carted off to the Sisters’ Hospital. Some counted 
thirty, others sixty, bombs in the dockyard area, lighting 
fires that burned for two days. Catholic missionaries helped 
dig out forty or fifty more casualities from a row of Chinese 
houses that collapsed. But the Chinese in our area smiled on. 

On January 17 lightning-fast planes in a swift attack had 
columns of black smoke shot through with streaks of white 
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rising up in less than no time in tall columns from several 
local air-fields. Two days later, without warning, the same 
sort of plane skimmed right over us, and soon the whole air 
about us was alive with bursting anti-aircraft shells. 

February was fairly quiet, but you should have seen the 
prices zoom! For a cake of soap, $225; a candle, $210; con- 
densed milk, $1,200 a can; tea, $950 a pound; margarine, 

$900 a pound; butter, $4,600 a pound; lowest grade beef, 
$1,000 a pound; pork, $1,400 a pound; chicken, $2,000 a 
pound. Rice was considered impossibly high at $85,000 a tan, 
but it was destined to go far higher. 

On Easter Sunday a lone plane, high in the stratosphere 
above the heart of Shanghai, was busy sky-writing. Some 
said it was a “V” for victory, others claimed it was the 
first letter of U. S., and took it as a warning. The next day 
fast fighters flew in lower than ever before, but the anti- 
aircraft from all parts of the city was also heavier than 
ever, and much of it was far too close to us to be comfort- 
able. Four planes were claimed down. Bullets whistled by 
our windows; quite a number of people near our camp were 
killed or wounded. Two truck-loads of Chinese were ma- 
chine-gunned outside the city near the Minghong Catholic 
Asylum, and the Brothers hastened out to baptize seven 
dying victims. 

Lenten preachers had warned sinners to put their souls in 
order as death was a constant threat for everyone. However, 
there had been only one serious raid all Spring. Many people 
who had left Shanghai drifted back. Believe it or not, rice 
had gone up to $900,000 a tan. A small loaf of bread now 
cost $2,500. One of the Fathers paid $45,000 to get his 
shoes half-soled, another bought a new pair for $120,000, 
and his superior told him it would have been better to pay 
a little more, say $200,000 and get a good one. 

Then on July 17 began our worst period of the entire 
year. Planes that were said to be from Okinawa raided us for 
the first time. Some said they were B-24’s and B-25’s, and 
they flew straight across Shanghai. We were at dinner with 
all windows and shutters open when bombs began rolling 
out like huge marbles down a slot, half a mile away across 
the fields. In our section six were reported killed, with 
some 30 to 50 wounded, most of them treated in the Mission 
dispensary. The Hongkew section and installations along 
the river were badly hit. A carpet of bombs spilled over from 
a military-target area in the center of Hongkew, and scores 
of them fell into the Jewish quarters, crumpling houses as 
though they were made of cardboard. A young fellow caught 
there said he saw blood spattered everywhere, with dead and 
dying men, women and children, hundreds of them buried 
under collapsed houses or trapped by the flames. Catholic 
missionaries helped by Catholic Boy Scouts spent that night, 
and the following also, doing what they could for the 
wounded, comforting and baptizing the dying. 

Terror naturally gripped that section of the city, and at 
the first hint of a new raid panic broke out in the crowded 
sections. Those near churches or convents flocked there. 
Hongkew has a large foreign colony, and the consuls of 
the different nationalities called on the Catholic Bishop of 
Shanghai to ask if he could accommodate 50,000 children 
at Zikawei each day. He agreed to the proposal, but the 
military had no intention of making Zikawei a safety zone. 
All suggestions to have Shanghai declared an open city were 
rejected. As far as could be seen, every preparation was 
being made to defend it to the last building. 

The raid on July 22 seemed to us to be one of the heaviest, 
though it was said later to have been only 100 planes— 
nothing like the thousands that pounded Germany or Japan. 
The expert dive-bombing especially caught the eyes of ob- 
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servers. July 24 saw the last big raid on Shanghai, though 
we did not suspect it at the time. 

Very early on the morning of Aug. 11 word went around 
like wildfire that the Japanese were willing to capitulate. 
All night people had been parading through the town re- 
joicing. As local money would be almost valueless, rice went 
up to $3,300,000 a tan, and later to $5,000,000. The local 
Bishop ordered an immediate Te Deum for the cessation of 
hostilities. He was delighted because his huge Mission had 
escaped what had begun to look like almost certain destruc- 
tion, and because during eight years of war not a single 
major activity had been interrupted. An ad in the local news 
sheet read: “Private tutor wanted for English conversation. 
American accent preferred.” Anti-Japanese slogans began 
to be shouted in the theatres. Youngsters were seen to spit 
upon Japanese sentries and throw things at them, but the 
sentries, under orders to keep calm even under provocation, 
took it quietly. Someone saw tears in the eyes of one. Local 
radios reminded the people that the city was still under 
military occupation, and that drastic action would be taken 
to preserve order if necessary. Disorder stopped; the Jap- 
anese still held all the machine-guns. 

On Aug. 15 at 8:03 a. m., our time, there came a flash 
that Japan’s offer to surrender had been accepted. We ex- 
pected to see a whole fleet of our planes come roaring over- 
head this morning. However, nothing happened; and noth- 
ing happened for days. Allied forces apparently had been 
caught by surprise at the quick surrender. At noon, while 
the parish church bells rang out joyfully for this afternoon’s 
Te Deum, the radio was blaring out a slow Japanese funeral 
march, and then the Emperor broke historical precedent by 
giving a dignified address of capitulation, while Shanghai’s 
Japanese listeners bowed low in awe. 

Civilian internee camps were now open to visitors, and 
for the next few weeks this was the big attraction for thou- 
sands of Shanghai people, Chinese and foreign, who swarmed 
out to bring food, etc., to their needy friends. Most of the 
camps looked like warehouses, with boxes and trunks piled 
high in the corridors, as there was no space in the rooms. 
Each camp had at least one Catholic Chaplain, most of them 
two. Another camp that we visited had some 500 Prot- 
estant missionaries, their families and helpers, but they lived 
on excellent terms with the two Catholic Chaplains. These 
camps were certainly no place for family life and to speak to 
some of the young tots about going home, simply suggested 
to them the idea of transfer to another camp. The big fea- 
ture of the last weeks was the visit of Major Schoyer and his 
relief mission, sent to gather data about the condition of 
internees. 

The final occupation of the city was exasperatingly slow. 
Everyone had for years dreaded the interval between capitu- 
lation and the actual turning over of authority. They feared 
looting and reprisals. However, excellent order was main- 
tained. Ugly reports were abroad that thousands of Com- 
munists, whose only contribution to the victory had been 
to embarrass Chiang Kai-shek throughout the struggle— 
Edgar Snow to the contrary notwithstanding—had infil- 
trated into the city, with several different factions working 
secretly to seize control. On several occasions false 
about the imminent arrival of Chungking and U. S. troops 
filled the streets with thousands of people to welcome them, 
but disappointment followed disappointment. This is defi- 
nitely Chiang’s city. His picture, and—with the rare excep- 
tion of Sun Yat-sen’s—only his, is in every shop window. 
Triumphal arches for the Victory March are on the main 
streets. Many said Chiang’s speech on August 15 sounded 
like that of a priest. Has peace really come at last? 


REPORT FROM LONDON 
ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


Lonpon, Jan. 29. (By Wireless)—Those who watched 
Comrade Vyshinsky labor with such care to extract the 
Iranian dispute from the purview of ‘the Security Council 
realized that the Russian Bear has been snarled in a fine 
web of international organization. Gone are the days when 
three countries and three men could act without the need 
to consult other nations. The Russians have been put into a 
very inconvenient ‘situation by the Iranians. Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
defensive attitude makes this clear. 

What probably exasperates the Russians more than any- 
thing else is the way in which even the new Iranian Prime 
Minister coolly indicated alternative steps for the Soviets. 
This time there will be no bi-lateralism, of the Berchtes- 
gaden variety. If the Iranians do not get satisfaction direct 
from Russia, they still have UNO to appeal to. This is a 
card that no little nation, since before the days of Hitler, 
has been lucky enough to possess. 

The Soviet embarrasment is accentuated all the more, 
thanks to the mistakes of its own representatives in raising 
complaints before the Security Council over Britain’s conduct 
in Greece and Indonesia. This was a blunder. If the Russians 
hoped to put Britain on the defensive, they have been sadly 
disappointed, as Mr. Bevin’s unambiguous attitude makes 
clear. Then, too, if—owing to domestic pressure—the new 
Iranian Premier revokes his appeal to UNO, the Soviets can- 
not be sure that another country might not seize upon the 
unhappy Russian precedent and make an issue of it itself. 

Mr. Vyshinsky realizes that he has provided his arch- 
enemy with a dangerous precedent. The Russians are 
definitely on the defensive, so much so that people here who 
have been accustomed to seeing a bold front presented by 
the Soviets are now puzzled and are asking what has become 
of the storming and sulking. The answer, I think, is pretty 
obvious. The Russians are now members of an international 
organization. They have been maneuvered into a forum 
where the tactics that have worked so well in the past are 
inapplicable. The Western world operates smoothly at its 
best in circumstances like this; the Soviets do not. 

It now begins to appear that the patience of the Western 
Powers in bringing the USSR out into the open is bringing 
results. When the wheels of international institutions start 
grinding, it is more likely that it will be the Vyshinkys and 
not the Bevins or the Byrneses who will get ground up. The 
Soviets know this, but they cannot help it. 

The whole episode of the three cases now before the 
Security Council makes short work of the characterization, 
once thought very witty, of the United Nations as a “coun- 
cil of cats presiding over an assembly of mice.” Historians 
must record that the first three cases all involved major 
Powers as the accused. Instead of Big-Power domination, 
we find the Iranian mouse chiding the Soviet cat which, | 
in turn, scratches the British cat. 





FRANZ WERDEMANN is the nom de plume of an anti-Nazi 
German, now living in the United States. 

Dr. MELANIE STAERK, former Professor of International 
Relations at Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa., is at 
present in Switzerland. 

Sister Mary, I.H.M., is Professor of Psychology at 
Marygrove College, Detroit. 

Rev. James F. Kearney, S.J., sends his report from 
Christ the King Church, Shanghai, where he experi- 
enced the war and peace. 
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ELECTIONS IN GERMANY 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION has won a resounding 
victory in the recent elections in the American zone of 
occupation. More than three-and-a-quarter millions of votes 
were cast, by some 85 per cent of the population. The 
published party totals do not adequately convey the extent 
of the victory won by the Christian Social Union. For in- 
stance, about one-fourth of the votes were cast for independ- 
ent candidates or for “splinter” parties. Given time and 
freedom for better political organization, the bulk of these 
votes would admittedly have gone to the Christian Social 
Union. At that, the Union won better than a 3-2 victory 
over its nearest rival, the Social Democratic Party, and 
polled more than the combined totals of all its opponents. 
The Communists trailed far in the rear, beaten worse than 
10 to l. 

The vote is of special significance, when one remembers 
that the American Military Government deposed Friedrich 
Schaefer, leader of the Christian Social Union, in favor of 
Wilhelm Hoegner, a Social Democrat, as Minister-President 
of Bavaria. This action was apparently the result of “leftist” 
pressure on U. S. occupation policy. It was criticized at the 
time; and it now appears as still more clearly unjustifiable 
on democratic principles. 

The election prompts some serious reflections. We have 
had entirely reliable reports which plainly indicate three 
things about early American occupation policy, as it appeared 
to intelligent and responsible and wholly anti-Nazi German 
citizens. First, this policy had, at least in practice, a dis- 
tinctly “Leftist” orientation, especially in its interpretation 
of “democracy.” Second, antecedently to any democratic 
expression of the political sentiments of the deserving ele- 
ments of the German people, it was assumed that the Social 
Democrats were the strongest party, with the Communists 
next in line. Third, there were what seemed to be rather 
systematic efforts made to keep the Christian Democratic 
group from playing that role in German reconstruction to 
which it was legitimately entitled. 

One of the leaders of the Christian Democratic movement, 
who spent six years in the Buchenwald camp, put the result- 
ant judgment thus: “German Catholics do not understand 
how a newly democratic structure can be erected in Ger- 
many, if prejudices of this sort are to be laid down as 
principles, and if, on the other hand, Communists are to 
be regarded and treated as ‘democrats’ par excellence,” while 
Christians (Catholics and Protestants) are labeled “‘reaction- 
ary.” 

Actually, the Christian Social Union is composed of 
Catholics and Protestants—men whose record under the 
Nazis was the best of any in Germany. Paul Bausch, Chris- 
tian Democratic leader in Wiirttemberg, has stated the 
purpose of the movement to be “the uniting of the German 
people and the German State politically in a truly Christian 
spirit.” Christian Democrats, he said, find their strength and 
unity in the Christian heritage of principles that are the 
foundations of sound social order. Catholics or Protestants, 
they know that a truly democratic society must be based 
on faith in God. They have one common enemy: “any new 
political messianism, the totalitarianism of any party, or any 
claim of the State to dominate everything,” especially the 
claim to dominate the Christian churches and their institu- 
tions, notably their schools. As Germans, they have had 
two hundred years of State omnipotence; as Christians, they 
will have no more of it, in any guise. 

To Communist eyes, the basic principle of the Christian 
Democratic movement—that democratic society must be 
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based on spiritual principles—must indeed seem “‘reaction- 
ary.” It should not seem so to American eyes. Therefore, 
we were glad to note that AMG now considers the Christian 
Social Union to be “reliably democratic in spirit.” In the 
light of its principles, and after its showing at the polls, it 
is a matter of justice, as well as political prudence, to see 
that every freedom for fuller organization and activity is 
given to this group, wherein lies hope for a new Germany. 


RE-EDUCATING JAPAN 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF JAPAN on democratic prin- 
ciples, which is the goal marked out by General MacArthur, 
has already progressed sufficiently to command respectful 
attention. Initial moves, some negative, some positive, cleared 
away much of the rubble of past tyrannies. In successive 
decrees General MacArthur has disestablished State Shinto, 
abolished the “thought-control” police, freed political pris- 
oners, assured freedom of speech, religion and assembly. 

These moves, however necessary and decisive, were but 
preliminaries to the birth of a genuinely democratic way of 
life. The even more difficult task remains of putting demo- 
cratic principles to work in reconstructing and reorienting 
every phase of the life of the nation. 

Some weeks ago General MacArthur indicated his readi- 
ness to begin applying the democratic process to Japanese 
education. He had prepared for this step as long ago as last 
October, when he ordered the Imperial Ministry of Educa- 
tion to rid the school system of militarists and ultra- 
nationalists. But old methods and curricula also had to be 
eliminated and better methods and curricula substituted. It 
was General MacArthur’s view that to accomplish this he 
could use the help of educators from democratic America. 

It was pointed out editorially in our issue of January 19 
that the idea seemed both sound and sensible. What we 
objected to was that in the list of thirty educators chosen to 
guide the democratic process in Japanese schools, there was 
not a single representative of Catholic education. The objec- 
tion could be pressed further. Not a single Church-related 
institution, whether Catholic, Jewish or Protestant, was 
represented. 

In noting our protest, the head of General MacArthur’s 
Education and Information Section in Tokyo seemed to 
think it was a sufficient reply to say that their concern was 
with the public schools of Japan, and that denominational 
schools are free to give whatever religious education they 
want. This sort of thinking is characteristic of our thor- 
oughly secularized society at home. Its plain implication is 
that religion, and of course religious education, is a thing 
apart and, though tolerated, perhaps even considered good 
in its own way, has little or nothing to contribute directly 
to the public life of the nation. This puts democracy in the 
strange and perilous position of granting freedom to religion 
and religious schools, but of refusing the reciprocal gift 
which religion and religious education is able and willing to 
give. Not alone the gift which religion is willing to give, 
but the gift which democracy cannot do without and long 
remain healthy. 

A significant lesson which promoters of democracy in 
Japan could study with profit is that many people have seen 
in the totalitarian menace a danger not so much to this or 
that form of government as to the fundamental values of 
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human existence. Their abhorrence of totalitarian behavior 
sprang from a genuine religious impulse rather than from a 
political conviction. It is therefore a sorry mistake to believe 
that the religious impulse is somehow alien to the human 
order. The fact is that a reshaping of society with the help 
of spiritual forces will alone put things in their right human 
order. And this means that the attempt to reshape Japan’s 
educational system, far from depending on the exclusive 
help of secular educators, insistently needs the help of rep- 
resentatives of religion. 


LEADERSHIP IN UNO 


AT ITS PREMIERE ASSEMBLY, the Security Council of 
the newly formed United Nations Organization enjoyed but 
a scant hour of formalities and posing under the kleig lights. 
Finding the blaze had become uncomfortably het, the eleven 
members asked the photographers kindly to desist, and got 
down at once to the business of hearing Iran and the Soviet 
Union propose their respective arguments as to whether the 
Council could act, should act, concerning the presence of 
Russian troops in Iran’s province of Azerbaijan. It was 
definitely to the distaste of Russia that the matter was 
brought up in the Council at all. In his arguments, A. Y. 
Vyshinsky, Soviet First Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
sought to prove that neither the Iranian delegation in Lon- 
don nor the Council had any authority in the case. But the 
path had been cleared by the well known and eloquently 
expressed pro-UNO policy of Great Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister. Already on record as to his earlier utterances, Mr. 
Ernest Bevin met Russia’s counter-proposals to debate Brit- 
ain’s policies in Greece and Indonesia, not with a pout but 
with a hearty “Amen.” He was delighted, he announced, to 
have the real facts brought out as to what the British were 
doing in Greece, and what the understanding was with the 
Russians about their presence in Indonesia. He was “sick and 
tired,” he exclaimed, “‘of having these charges bandied about 
without the possibility either of investigation or refutation.” 

As an advocate of open complaints, publicly discussed 
and decided on the basis of allegations, not on the basis of 
back-stage bargaining and diplomatic horse-trading, Mr. 
Bevin was reaping his dividends. 

Speaking for this country, Foreign Secretary Byrnes has 
taken his own raps from and on behalf of the UNO. Having 
taken these raps, and poured our own investment of good 
will and cooperation into the organization, the occasion is 
now at hand for Mr. Byrnes and his State Department to 
take a thoroughly ambitious stand for the UNO’s principles 
and procedures. Father Graham’s remarks in this issue con- 
firm this point of view. 

Public support for the UNO in this country, or in any 
other free nation, is conditional upon the democratic process 
in the use of its machinery. Since a forum has been estab- 
lished and a Council set up to deal with disputed questions, 
it is time to insist that these facilities be used to their full 
capacity, and an end be put to fantastic charges and coun- 
ter-charges, that they be subject to the orderly process of 
open debate. The opening ventures that have been made in 
this direction have already borne notable fruit. An example 
of moral leadership has already been set. Much more of the 
same example needs to be produced, however, and we should 
like to see our own State Department taking the initiative in 
such leadership. 


“FREE ENTERPRISE” 


ON NUMEROUS OCCASIONS in recent months students 

of the international scene have pointed out that the Russians 

and Anglo-Americans were not using such critical words 

as “democracy” and “‘free elections” in the same sense. Hence 

a host of misunderstandings which blocked the road to world 
ce. 

We should like to suggest that a similar verbal confusion 
is partly responsible, if not for the current wave of indus- 
trial disputes, at least for the great difficulty in solving 
them. Two of the parties to these controversies—Govern- 
ment and Big Business—are employing terms like “free 
enterprise” and “American competitive system” to signify 
vastly different things. The confusion is doubly confounded 
by the third party to industrial disputes—organized labor— 
whose spokesmen use these expressions sometimes in the 
Government and sometimes in the Big Business sense. The 
result is suspicion and distrust which make the settlement 
of current strikes exceptionally difficult. 

Like the misunderstanding between the Russians and the 
Anglo-Americans, the misunderstanding between the Ad- 
ministration and Big Business is not merely verbal. The con- 
fusion over the use of phrases such as “free enterprise” and 
“competitive system” obscures a basic disagreement over the 
fundamentals of our economic system. When President Tru- 
man addressed the nation on November 5 and said that “we 
must get away as quicKly as possible from Government con- 
trols, and that we must get back to the free operation of 
our competitive system,” business nodded in agreement. But 
as the days went on and the new President’s thought became 
clearer to the country, it was evident that he envisaged a 
competitive system in which the Government would play 
a controlling part. In his message to Congress on the state 
of the Union, he said: 

Private capital and private management are entitled 

to adequate reward for efficiency, but business must 

recognize that its reward results from the employment 
of the resources of the Nation. Business is a public 
trust and must adhere to national standards in the 

conduct of its affairs. These standards include as a 

minimum the establishment of fair wages and fair em- 

ployment practices. 


And further on: 


While our peacetime prosperity will be based on the 
private-enterprise system, government can and must 
assist in many ways. . . . It is the responsibility of 
government to gear its total program to the achieve- 
ment of full production and full employment. 


This is scarcely the language business leaders use when they 
describe the “American system of free, competitive enter- 
prise.” Charles E. Wilson, President of General Motors, 
placed the stress elsewhere when he testified a few days later 
before the Senate Committee on Labor and Education. He 
emphasized the right of management to carry on its activities 
under the laws of free enterprise, the profit motive and sup- 
ply and demand. Since there is no full production or full 
employment where the profit motive and the law of supply 
and demand are the dominating factors in economic life, 
President Truman and Mr. Wilson were obviously not talk- 
ing about the same thing; yet neither of the two gentlemen 
appears to recognize the fact. 

Clarity and precision of speech will not solve our economic 
problem, but they. will reveal, at least, what that problem is. 
That is a first and necessary step in seeking an orderly 
solution. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


A NOTE ON GRANDEUR 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE is perhaps best symbolized 
by the telescope and preferably by the Giant of Palomar. 
Too much of contemporary literature would be symbolized 
by the microscope. Science looses the fundamental force of 
nature, it throws sound waves against the face of the moon 
and catches them as they carom back, like boys playing 
handball against the blank, inviting wall of a neighborhood 
building; it puffs its jet-propelled planes through the strato- 
sphere at 700 hundred miles an hour; it deals with majestic 
distances and forces; the telescope would be the coat-of- 
arms of its grandeur. 

The microscope, on the other hand, though it has its min- 
utely vast worlds to explore, suggests confinement, division 
and subdivision and a constant dealing with less and less. 
For this reason, I suggest that it blazons the shield of too 
much modern literature. While science grows grander in 
concept, literature does not keep pace with it, but rather, 
recoiling from the giant worlds of the scientist’s adventures, 
creeps into a little corner, where, contemplating its navel, 
it descants on the meaning of the universe. 

This is, of course, quite a sweeping statement and would 
require much more elaboration than the present thinking-out 
allows. Let it suffice to draw attention to a contrast that 
will bulwark the pessimistic dictum. All too frequently, in 
a modern literature that touches so constantly on sin, there 
is no largeness even in the sinning. There is no dark, blasted 
Miltonic grandeur in the witless, depthless marital infidelities 
of Cass Timberlane; but Brideshead Revisited does verge 
onto a depth of pathos in sin, precisely because to Waugh 
there is a sacredness to the marriage vows that makes their 
flouting a deeply damnable thing. 

Quite apart from the theme, however, which in so much 
modern work is picayune and narrow, there is also the not 
unrelated aspect of the manner, the style. Some time ago 
these columns chanted their Jeremiad on authors’ ignorance 
or distrust of the richness of the language. There is plenty 
and to spare of accurate reporting of the inflections and 
nuances of the spoken English tongue. Farrell or Lewis will 
catch to the life the accents we hear on subway, in stadia, 
on the farm. But language as a thing in itself is largely these 
days a thing forgotten. 

You need only step into the next Shakespeare revival you 
can find, in order to have this contention borne home to 
you. What contemporary play will give you anything com- 
parable to the sweep and resonance, the gorgeousness of mere 
sound, the mastery and dexterity of phrase and sentence 
found in a Macbeth? Instead of a mouth- and ear-filling 
“oh thou base, villainous and whey-faced churl” the modern 
dramatist will manage to achieve a passionately squeaking 
“you heel!” 

I know, I hope, that much of the fascination of Shake- 
spearean language lies in its half-familiar, half-unfamiliar 
quaintness. The adornments of rhetoric are so foreign to our 
modern speeches and sermons that their manipulations by 
such a master as Winston Churchill strike us as pleasantly 
(to our surprise) old-fashioned. But even so, and at the risk 
of seeming perhaps unpleasantly old-fashioned, it is time, I 
think, for a plea for more majesty, more sweep, greatness in 
language—not over-lushness, but a temperate richness. 
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This has been brought home to me the past week by a 
remarkable achievement that reached my desk from Ireland. 
I sincerely hope that no one beats me, so to speak, to the 
draw, for I do want to bask a little in the reflected glory 
that comes from recognizing and acclaiming a masterpiece, 
even while being sadly incapable of coming within hailing 
distance of creating anything like it. These words constitute 
superlative praise, I realize, but it is a considered laudation. 
For in his epic poem on the Passion of Christ, Rev. Arthur 
J. Little, $.J., has handled a tremendous and moving theme 
with a spaciousness and subtlety of language that rivals 
Milton and other greats of a grander age. 

Fr. Little’s work is not of the type to appeal to all and 
sundry. It will probably strike younger readers as tedious 
and long-winded; but for those who still remember an old 
fondness for the cadences and architecture of Paradise Lost, 
Christ Unconquered will be a happy and moving re-intro- 
duction to those earlier days of discovery. 

The epic is built up in ten books, dealing with all the 
episodes of Our Lord’s Passion and Death. There is the classic 
invocation of the muse to open the large movement of the 
work: 

Smite me, O God, with your earth-darkening light! 
Intelligence, undo this night of sense 
That blinds my spirit to the spiritual 
And give my wit your truth! For now I sing 
Your stoop heroic from your lonely seat 
And everlasting into manly flesh, 
Man to redeem, with agony for arms 
And death your victory. .. . 
Then follows a recital of the great days and heroes of Israel, 
wherein Fr. Little makes admirable use of the melodious 
Hebrew names, with a surety that compares well with 
Milton’s: 
Troops had come 
From the ten cities and from Galilee’s 
Soft-foliaged slopes and dim and odorous streams 
And many a town of fat-tilthed Galaad, 
Ramoth, and Pella, and Mananaim... . 
and from the Tyrian shore 
Others set out in slow and devious files, 
Where the Phoenician traders gathered bales 
Of woven purple and bestrode the foam 
In laden galleys bound for Sicily 
And the Ionian Sea. . . . 
Early in the first book, we come upon his use of the Homeric 
simile, which he handles frequently with a craftsmanship to 
match this one: 
So all these wound 
Like shadows through the labyrinthine streets 
Of the sad mother-city, rapt and grave 
With meditative steps more populous 
And murmurous than are the Syrian bees 
That swarm upon a bough in Carmel, fast 
About their chosen queen, and all the fronds 
Are shaken with the passion of their zeal 
And loud with savage dronings. . . . 
The action then opens with the meeting of the Sanhedrin 
and the plotting of Annas and Caiphas to apprehend Christ. 
The high and subtle level of the epic conversations may be 
sampled by Gamaliel’s charge against the High Priests: 
O dupes of your desires, 
Not love of truth but hatred of all truth 
Save what you see, and will to prove most just 
What most you will, have made impassioned plea 
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Against God in your hearts. The Nazarenc, 

Though young and suddenly, by prowess rare 

And semblance of an inborn majesty 

Has won allegiance such as we have won 

Hardly by industry and sedulous years; 

Thence is this irk, that we, though loath to see, 

Must see perforce, betrayed by counterpoise, 

Our worth inferior, and to him begrudge 

Being, who by his being shortens ours. . . . 
The Garden of Gethsemane, the capture, the haling of Our 
Lord before the tribunal—all are treated in this high and 
ritualistic style. There is movement, too, in the compact 
verses, as when the tormenting of Christ is described: 


And one sprang 

And strongly smote the ivory cheek of Christ 

Until he reeled; and one to vaunt his scorn 

Spat on the swaying raiment, in one act 

Spurning his anguished conscience and its lord. 

Then with the moment of a cloud of kites 

That from the steep of some untenanted peak 

Stoop on a maimed eagle, when their first 

Is bold to tear the golden quills, more bold 

Screaming they plunge for the brave sense of war 

On so superb a foe, so the whole throng, 

Grown emulous to punish, sudden swept 

In onset dire on Christ. 
But it is when Father Little touches the profound dogmas 
that underlie the physical aspects of the Passion that the 
breadth of his vision and the surety of his style become 
evident. So, when he deals with nature’s warping through 


Original Sin: 
When first 


Man defied God, and the victorious flight 

Of being to its source was curved awry 

By the secession of the vanguard head, 

Then all the generations of our race 

That should in time ensue inherited 

The warped mind of the parent, ignorance 

Ingrafted and degenerate desire, 

Declension from the way of God. Nor earth 

Could bear a saviour, for the lord of things 

Had wandered and the impotent to rule 

Must follow hard to universal fall; 

Irreparable fall, unless, remorsed, 

Man’s maker should remake his broken man 

And rein the second chaos till it soared 

Again on Godward wing. 
So, again, when he essays, in a passage of true sublimity, to 
shadow forth the mystery of Christ’s unfaltering possession 
of the Beatific Vision even in the very moment of His 
apparent dereliction by the Father. 

The epic draws to a close of Greek tranquility and finality, 
and the last word and death of Christ climax the drama: 

And with the free 

Speech of a princely vassal that disdains 

Homage but to the Highest, willingly, 

From love not fear, but rather as one gives 

Proudly that in his suzerain has part 

And right, He gave tithe of his life: “Father, 

Into your hands I recommend my soul.” 

Slow dropped the words, then straight the bruised head 

Dropped trembling, and the body from the nails 

Sagged and was quiet, of the soul forlorn, 

And Christ was dead and man was born again. 
Throughout, there are gleaming little touches of descriptive 
power, as when a centurion, coming to report to Pilate and 
his wife: “to them upon a rampart hastening in silver metal 
corsed against the sun Marched and grew golden.” There are 
scenes and remembrances of tender beauty contrasted with 


the stark tragedy, as when the scene of the Crucifixion is 


described: 


It was a stage inept for feats of pain, 

A plain appareled by the diligent spring 

As for a festival, where myriad blooms 

Usurped barbaric splendors from the sun 

And waxed in savage wantonness, erect 

And arrogant, pied as the morning dyes; 

And in the thorn the sparrow’s fitful lisp 

Strayed meditative, and the enormous air 

Was social with the swallows. There would boys 

Rejoice to wander and experience 

Ever more warrant of immortal youth 

In all the changes of the versatile world 

Which heightened but delight. . . . 
These individual excellences, however, are all swallowed up 
in the general tone of grandeur that hallmarks this truly 
remarkable achievement. The theme is inherently grand, and 
Father Little has forged a language which, in its stateliness, 
intensity and symphonic richness, chants majestically Christ’s 
remaking of His broken man. 

This is a work for quiet and meditative reading. It is a 
work to be taught and studied in our English courses. It is a 
work which, among other things, recalls to us that, against 
the multitude of tin whistles that pipe thinly in modern 
literary language, the English tongue can still roll and 
thunder in organ-tones. 

A pedestrian note: the book is not yet published in this 
country. It can be obtained from Browne and Nolan, Ltd., 
The Richview Press, Dublin. 


BOOKS 


INDICTMENT FROM THE GRAVE 


Tue C1ano Diaries 1939-1943: THe Compiere, Un- 
ABRIDGED D1aRIES OF CouNT GALEAZzO CIANO, ITALIAN 
MINISTER FoR ForEIGN AFFairs, 1936-1943. Edited by 

Hugh Gibson, Introduction by Sumner Welles. Double- 

day and Co. $4 
TRUTH IS NOT ONLY stranger than fiction, but is some- 
times stronger than propaganda. The admissions and charges 
of the author of these diaries constitute against Mussolini 
and Hitler a case that makes former Allied indictments seem 
almost reticent. The book is an histurical document of prime 
importance for studying the genesis of the war. It is also a 
terrible demonstration of how a gre°t people can be martyred 
by men of shabby moral stature. 

Count Ciano was Mussolini’s son-in-law and Foreign 
Minister of Italy from 1936 until 1943, when he fell from 
favor and was executed by the Nazis at the Duce’s command. 
There is every reason to rely on the credibility of his report. 
He was, throughout the peri.d, a part of all the crucial diplo- 
matic action affecting Italy, and although dissenting from 
the general line of Fascist and Nazi policy, he was a sincere 
admirer of his chief and scrupulously obeyed orders. A few 
weeks before his death he wrote from his prison cell at 
Verona: “In this state of mi) 1 which excludes any falsehood 
I declare that not a single word of what I have written in 
my diaries is false or exaggerated . . . It is all just what I 
have seen and heard.” 

The publication of the diari.. is due chiefly to the initia- 
tive of Ciano’s widow and Paul Ghali, European cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Daily News. At her husband’s 
urgent request, just before his execution, the Countess Ciano 
smuggled the precious notebooks out of Nazi-occupied 
northern Italy, and took refuge in Switzerland. By arrange- 
ment with Ghali the documents were microfilmed, flown to 
the United States, and the present t anslation made of Ciano’s 
difficult clipped Italian. 

The beginning of what he terms the “Italian tragedy” 
occurred, says Ciano, in August, 1939, at Salzburg, when 
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von Ribbentrop told him flatly that Germany was determined 
to have a European war, and Hitler’s retort to Ciano’s objec- 
tions that no Italian could understund the necessity felt by 
the Germans for securing the timber of the Polish forests. 
Henceforth, says Ciano, the policy of Berlin towards Rome 
was a “network of lies, intrigue, and deceit.”” The Nazis, he 
charges, never treated the Italians as partners, but “always 
as slaves.” Even the most basic decisions affecting the al- 
liance were made by Hitler without previous consultation 
with the Duce. The latter once remarked wryly to his 
Foreign Minister: ‘Every time Hitler occupies a country he 
sends me a message.” 

Mussolini’s policy emerges from these pages as a tawdry 
spectacle indeed. It is clear from the record that the Duce 
was induced to enter the war not by any considerations of 
the general good of Italy, but by mean motives of personal 
prestige. He was unwilling to permit his own reputation as 
an invincible war leader to be eclipsed by the successes of 
Hitler in the same role. As Ciano expressed it in December, 
1939: “Mussolini is more'and more restless. He feels that 
he is out of this great struggle, and in one way or another 
he would like to find a way to fit into it.” The tragedy of 
the situation was deepened by the fact—luminously exposed 
in this account—that Mussolini and the Italians generally 
despised, distrusted and feared Hitler. 

The place of the Italian people in the Duce’s mind is well 
illustrated by Ciano’s report of one of his chief’s more frank 
confidences: “The Italian people is a race of sheep. . . . We 
must keep theia disciplined and in uniform from morning 
until night. Beat them and beat them and beat them. . . .” 
Mussolini had previously declared, apropos of a wage law, 
that the Fascist social program, unlike that of the Socialists, 
did not propose to make everybody equal, and everybody 
rich. “We say, all equal, and all sufficiently poor.” 

This record is another confirmation of the fact that the 
Vatican was anti-Fascist. Ciano makes frequent mention of 
Mussolini’s resentment at the Pope’s “lack of cooperation.” 
The Christmas Allocu.ion of 1941, with its strictures on 
dictatorships, was a special cause for complaint. As tq the 
Papal attitude towards the Nazis, the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister was told by a friend in 1939 that the Vatican preferred 
the Russians to Hitler. 

More interesting, perhaps, is the evidence here presented 
that the Italian King, at least until the mid-point of the war, 
was more than cool to the Fascist dictatorship. His relations 
with the Duce were anything but cordial, while the latter 
regarded the monarch as an annoying and not demonstrably 
necessary anachronism. The King’s strong dislike for the 
Nazis, too, is somewhat unexpectedly revealed throughout 
the diaries. 

An ironic detail is mentioned by Ciano with reference 
to German-Japanese relations. By mid-1942, apparently, the 
Nazis were thoroughly frightened at the prospect of a Japa- 
nese conquest of Asia. Hitler, it was believed at Rome, 
would have gladly come to terms with England at that time, 
in order jointly to oppose the Japs and save Asia for the 
white race. The view was not shared by Mussolini, who was 
consistently pro-Japanese, largely, says Ciano, to spite the 
Germans. 

The lessons of this sordid story are too obvious to re- 
quire extended development. There is, however, one fact 
which seems to deserve emphasis. It is clear from many 
passages of the diaries that every show of weakness on the 
part of the democracies encouraged the dictators to further 
aggression. Mussolini and Hitler are revealed again and 
again as observing cautiously the effect of their threats, 
then moving ahead to further threats and aggressive moves 
as soon as it was evident that the democracies would not 
take a strong stand. The lesson here, too, is obvious; but 
frequently in our times it has been, and is still being, 
ignored. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, in his brilliant introductory essay, 
strikes the keynote of a dramatic and pregnant document: 
“In his Diary Count Ciano shows himself to be . . . the 
amoral product of a wholly decadent period in Italian and, 
for that matter, in European history. . [He] was the 
creature of his times, and the times in which he had his being 
are the least admirable mankind has known for many cen- 
turies.” J. T. Durkin 














RICHMOND UNDER ENEMY GUNS 


Tse Beveacuerep City. By Alfred Hoyt Bill. Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3 


WHILE SCARCELY THE “RICH and stirring saga” of 
the dust-cover blurb, Beleaguered City is an interesting and 
gossipy account of everyday life in Richmond during the 
four years it was the besieged Capital of the Confederacy. 
The book itself is a sign of the increased awareness among 
historians of the effect which economic, social and cultural 
factors, general public morale, incompetence or weakness in 
any field can have on the outcome of a war. Mr. Bill has 
woven into a vivid picture the many little insignificant 
elements, too unimportant for treatment in a general history 
of the War, which yet had a vital bearing on the final out- 
come. 

The patriotic excitement and noisy confidence of the early 
days; the changes wrought by anxiety, disappointment and 
hardship; the reaction to scarcity and danger; the effort to 
drown sorrow and fear in a whirl of pleasure and amusement ; 
the heroic self-sacrifice and unscrupulous greed; the emer- 
gence of profiteers and patriots, heroes and cowards, could 
be the story of a hundred European cities during the past 
five years. 

The reactions of the people of Richmond on finding their 
quiet little city suddenly thrust into worldwide prominence 
as the capital of a new nation, and its importance as a 
symbol and gauge of battle between the North and the 
South, present an interesting spectacle. As always, the crisis 
brought out the best and the worst traits of the people’s 
character. While many generously sacrificed their possessions 
and themselves, toiling in offices and factories, preparing 
medical supplies and nursing the wounded, others turned to 
orgies of pleasures, gambling and profiteering. The Black 
Market flourished while corruption and incompetence in 
high places sabotaged the heroic efforts of the armies at the 
front. 

The gradual transition of mood from enthusiastic con- 
fidence and pride through sober responsibility to gloom and 
despair is sympathetically portrayed. The sufferings and 
anxieties, fears and privations of a whole people in time of 
war are depicted in a way to bring home to us the folly and 
misery of warfare. We see, too, that in this struggle, as often 
before, the war was not lost on the battlefields but through 
economic weakness and political incompetence on the home 
front. In short, Mr. Bill gives us not only an interesting and 
exciting story but a warning which should strengthen our 
will to peace. F, J. GALLAGHER 


CAN NATURALISM BE ROUTED? 


A State UNiversity Surveys THE HUMANITIES. 
Edited by L. C. MacKinney, N. B. Adams and H. K. 
Russell. The University of North Carolina Press. $4 


THE BOOK INCLUDES seventeen essays divided under 
four headings: 1) An Historical Survey of the Humanities 
at the University of North Carolina, 1795-1945; 2) The 
Humanities and the Humanistic Ideal in the Fields of Uni- 
versity Education, including eleven essays on different fields 
of study; 3) The Humanities as viewed by Professional 
Men, including four essays on medicine, law, business and 
journalism; 4) The Future of the Humanities in State Uni- 
versities, by Norman Foerster. 

Of these seventeen essays, Professor Foerster’s is by far 
the most ably written and the most suggestive. In it, he says 
that a State university is or should be “dominated by a gen- 
eral intent, a permeating and unifying ideal” (p. 207), that 
the intent might be naturalistic or religious or humanistic, 
that it has, in fact, for decades been naturalistic. These 
naturalistic beliefs, “flourishing most in the Middle West and 
least in the South” and everywhere being resisted by “more 
or less unconscious humanistic assumptions and traditional 
humanistic practices” (p. 212) are as follows: that the 
good life of man consists mainly in the pursuit and posses- 
sion of material advantages, that the prime virtue of the 
intellectual life is neutrality, that the university should be 
dominated by science, that the humanities are significant only 
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so far as they are creative, that religion is a social science, 
philosophy and theology mere logomachies, that only con- 
temporary interests and problems are important—‘such is 
the naturalistic conception of life and of education widely 
prevalent in State universities and many other institutions 
as well” (p. 220). 

Professor Foerster goes on to say that “there are forces, 
both without and within the universities which offer some 
hope for the future of the humanistic spirit in American 
civilization and hence in Ameiican state universities” (p. 
224). The chief of these forces is the rising Christian- 
democratic belief in the dignity of the individual man. 

The sixteen other essays in large part support Profes- 
sor Forester’s several contentions: Professor Odum’s essay 
on the social sciences is manifestly naturalistic: “The edu- 
cation sponsored by the social sciences is based on an un- 
derstanding and direction of society which in turn is founded 
on nature and natural resources...” (p. 116); Prof. Dashiell 
insists that psychology is “a factual science” which “looks 
to scientific methods for its view of the facts” (pp. 123, 124) 
—and so on. 

On the other hand, Professor Helmut Kuhn, in his essay 
on philosophy and religion, asserts the value of philosophy 
and religion and establishes that value on the fact that 
“man is not his own master. He is God’s property .. .” (p. 
80). Professor Kuhn recognizes that psychology and sociol- 
ogy are tempted to forget the basic truths about man—an 
admirably restrained statement. 

The other essays in the book are of very uneven quality 
and do not require mention in a short review, except, per- 
haps, the extraordinary thesis of Mr. T. C. Boushall’s essay 
on business : 

But business or economic processes are themselves open- 

ing the paths by which the Christian-Humanist principle 

and the democratic ideal can penetrate its area, not as an 
impractical imposition upon it that might alter, hamper 
or defeat it, but as a further expansion of the function 
of all three human endeavors on the material and spirit- 
ual levels of economics, political concepts and spiritual 

ideals (p. 189). 

It is difficult to see just what audience this book is intended 
for, or just what purpose it serves other than to give expres- 
sion to the individual opinions of its seventeen authors. It 
has no unity either of underlying idea or of approach, and 
the two best essays, Professor Foerster’s and Professor 
Kuhn’s, might better have been published independently of 
the others. Epwarp D. Myers 


We Are THE Wounpep. By Keith Wheeler. E. P. 
Dutton and Co. $2.50 


EVERYONE KNOWS THAT IWO is saturated with 
blood, of which scarcely less than half once belonged to 
United States Marines. For most Americans who weren't 
there for the invasion, however, that knowledge, from the 
first, was intellectual rather than emotional and is fast be- 
coming a mere verbalism. Consequently, We Are the 
Wounded should be required reading for that majority; it 
is an excellent means of reinforcing their determination that 
the nation achieve its war aims. By introducing the reader 
to the wounded men in hospitals and relating the circum- 
stances of their injuries in flashbacks, Mr. Wheeler makes 
the battle seem no less bloody than it really was. 

The wounds and the techniques of repair, as he describes 
them, aren’t pleasant subjects for contemplation, for none of 
them is of the decorative sort to which the movies and the 
slick magazines limit themselves. But, paradoxically, the total 
effect of the book is not depressing. Because Mr. Wheeler, a 
correspondent for the Chicago Times, was himself almost 
fatally wounded on Iwo and underwent months of highly 
disagreeable and monotonous treatment, one is willing to 
take his word for it that rehabilitation, at least for the 
sailors and Marines at Aiea Heights Hospital, Honolulu, is 
humane, efficient to the point of the nearly miraculous, and 
unhampered by red tape. 

Further, one is relieved to learn that despondency, bitter- 
ness, reluctance to re-enter society, and the wish to be 
treated as a hero are extremely rare, even among the most 
seriously maimed. The men, he says, are almost hysterically 
thankful to be alive at all and, though they are not reluctant 

















to discuss their experiences, as one has been led to believe, 
they hope to do without special consideration and, above all, 
without pity. 

Unquestionably the most attractive feature of the por- 
traits that compose the book is the absence of whimperers. 
One finds considerable humor—jokes of the robust sort that 
one expects of Marines. And one is made to feel that the 
treatment of the injured is not one of the aspects of war 
management that are to be regretted. . 

Epwarp W. HAMILTON 


In THE Biazinc Licut. By Max White. Duell, Sloan 

and Pearce. $2.75 
IN THE BLAZING LIGHT is said to be a novel about 
Goya. It is rather a fictionized account of the man Goya, half- 
peasant, flattered by his popularity at the decadent Bourbon 
court. The author’s chief concern is to picture Madrid in 
the pre-Napoleonic era, with its decadent court life and the 
dominance of the Catholic Church, which the author sees as 
an evil and sinister force that exists for only one purpose— 
to torment anyone who is dimly conscious of its powerful 
dominance. 

The book is full of the puerile idea that God is all right so 
long as He keeps His place; it is only His Church that is 
pure evil. Any character that submits to its crusading power 
does so either to find some sloppy solace from an unfaithful 
spouse or to gain material advantage. To the author the 
inner life of the spirit has no existence. 

Goya is pictured as the typical artist who must have a 
series of women to stir his imagination. The author pre- 
sents the women and the “love life” of Goya, but never the 
great imagination of the artist that is supposed to be lighted 
up by them. 

No well informed reader objects to a picture of the abuses 
of the Spanish clergy, but he does object to an unscholarly 
approach that distorts truth. It has its amusing side, how- 
ever, when the author, who apparentlv is using Goya as the 
chief figure in a backdrop for a background of the current 
Spain, says that it is really the Germans—the Hapsburgs— 
who were responsible for the Spanish Inquisition. This must 
have been a slip-up, for the author is terribly wrought up 
about the “pretensions” of the Catholic Church, and con- 
vinced that they alone are responsible for all poverty and 
ignorance. 

Since the book is supposed to be about Goya, to fail to 
plumb the creative imagination of the artist and never open 
up the artistic consciousness, is to fail in the primary pur- 
pose of writing about any artist, in any field. To this reader 
the propaganda was tiresome, since it is not merely false 
but has been repeated so endlessly. Mary TooMrEy 


Bic Distance. By Capt. Donald Hough and Capt. El- 

liott Arnold. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $3 
HERE COMES one of the first of a very new and superior 
type of war book. Aided by time for perspective, writing in 
a calm atmosphere, unhurried, two experienced novelists 
have distilled the best, most human and most essential facts 
in the Army Air Forces Pacific fighting and woven them in- 
to a most appealing story. 

It reviews the AAF work, under General George C. Ken- 
ney, from the fall of the Philippines until their recapture, 
and the book can be read with all the fascination a good 
novel would provide. Part of the story tells of the Philip- 
pine guerillas, their disappointment with our defeat, their 
doubts, the brutality of the Japanese occupation that helped 
goad them into rebellion, the beginnings of American aid 
that won unquestioning loyalty. 

Scores of anecdotes, both new and excellent ones, are in- 
cluded for good reading. Even the inveterate hater of war 
books may take up this one and enjoy it. 

JosepH HuTTLINGER 








——TWO SELECTED BOOKS=— 


CHRISTIANITY’S PROBLEM 
IN THE FAR EAST 


by ANDREW J. KRZESINSKI 


Reasons for Christianity’s slow progress in the Far- 
Eastern countries and methods that should be applied 
in order to convert to Christian ideals the peoples of 
these countries. 

125 pages: $2.00 (by mail: $2.10) 








THE OLIVE BRANCH 
by BERNARD PEGARSKI, c.s.c. 


Each member of the family must learn how to con- 
tribute towards making their home the ideal home. 


189 pages: $2.00 (by mail: $2.10) 
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Rev. Josepx T. Durkin, S.J., professor of history at 
Georgetown University, is also editor of John Dooley, 
Confederate Soldier. 

Epwarp D. Myers, formerly Dean of Freshman at Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, is now Dean of Roanoke College, 
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FORTY-ONE REASONS 


“Battle doesn’t show who is right; it 
only shows who is left.” 


That is the end piece of the February 
Catholic Digest. It is clever, concise, 
correct. 


It is one reason why you should read the 
Catholic Digest. The February issue has 
exactly 40 additional reasons. There are 
exactly 40 other articles and short pieces in 
it. They touch on a multitude of interests. 


What is your stake in Social Security; 
how did Cardinals come to be Cardinals; 
how you should treat a wounded veteran; 
how did Freemasonry get started; what the 
Confessions of St. Augustine are all about; 
has Stalin really got a Monroe Doctrine; 
and in such manner 41 times. 


All of them are clever, concise, correct. 


Get it from your newsstand or, better 


still, subscribe. 


During February (Catholic Press Month) 
you can subscribe for 9 months for only $2. 
Write right away. 


Address: 
CATHOLIC DIGEST 


9th & Cedar Sts. St.Paul 2, Minn. 
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THEATRE 


O MISTRESS MINE, presently domiciled in The Empire, 
is the flawless example of splendid talents misdirected toward 
trivial ends. The Theatre Guild and John C. Wilson, the 
sponsors, have mounted the production with thought and 
taste, and Alfred Lunt’s direction is as precise and polished 
as Walter Pater’s prose or Duke EHington’s jazz. In his 
capacity of actor, Mr. Lunt collaborates with his co-star, 
Lynn Fontanne, in what would be a brilliant interpretation 
of the leading roles, if Terence Rattigan, the author, had 
written anything into his characters that required inter- 
preting. ; 

The plot describes the embarrasment of a British Cabinet 
Minister when the adolescent son of his mistress attempts 
to break up their affair. By making the youngster a brash 
little prig who needs to be slippered, the author creates 
sympathy for the principals in the immoral situation and 
leads up to divorce as a convenient and beautiful solution. 
Dick Van Patten, as the bumptious brat, and Ann Lee, as 
the Minister’s callous wife, are efficient in secondary roles. 
The settings are by Robert Davison, and Miss Fontanne’s 
frocks. it says in the program, by Molyneaux. 


NELLIE BLY. Nat Karson and Eddie Cantor, the pro- 
ducers, obviously made a brave and expensive effort to 
present their stars, William Gaxton and Victor Moore, in 
a production worthy of their talents. But something went 
wrong somewhere; indeed, it can be said without exaggera- 
tion that several things went awry. The story, based on 
Nellie Bly’s trip around the world in a race against time, 
is neither exciting nor colorful, a delinquency which can be 
charged against Joseph Quillan, who wrote the book. The 
lyrics by Johnny Burke are lacking in both passion and 
humor, and James Van Heusen’s music leans too heavily 
on the brass. Those are too many disadvantages for Mr. 
Karson’s skill as a director to overcome. 

There are moments, however, when the production in 
The Adelphi emits flashes of brightness and beauty. Joy 
Hodges and Benay Venuta contribute ample pulchritude to 
the scene, and The Debonairs display some nimble hoofing. 
The Adelphi acoustics are none too good, but I suspect that 
some of the songs are slightly suggestive, and too much of 
the comedy alludes to the male anatomy, as when an Arab 
shiek expresses a desire to include Victor Moore in his 
harem. But it takes more than a shoddy gag or two 
to repress such doughty comedians as Wintergreen and 
Throttlebottom. Whenever the exuberant Mr. Gaxton or 
the wistful Mr. Moore are on the stage, or both of them 
together, Nellie Bly becomes a sprightly and humorous 
show, faintly nostalgic of Louisiana Purchase and Of Thee 
I Sing. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


BAD BASCOMB. A potpourri of obvious ingredients has 
been brewed to make a not unpleasant celluloid goulash. 
Little Margaret O’Brien as the uncontested star of the 
mélange is here from start to finish with all of her appealing 
tricks, and they do capture an onlooker’s fancy, even while 
he wishes that the child could be given material more 
worthy of her remarkable talent. Wallace Beery contributes 
a typical Beery role, that of the badman with a heart of 
gold; but as one who is not numbered among his fans, I 
am glad to report that he has put aside, at least to a de- 
gree, some of his unattractive muggings and mannerisms. 
Marjorie Main has a field day being just Marjorie Main 
in this tale of bandits who find refuge among a band of 
Mormons on a trek to Utah. When Bad Bascom and his 
renegade pal (J. Carrol Naish) find Federal agents closing 
in on them, they meet up with a band of Latter Day Saints, 
pretend conversion and become a part of the caravan. It 
is a far from subtle plot that plants Beery with a nagging 
widow and her lovable little grand-daughter, allows the 
villains to indulge in a plan to steal the Mormons’ gold 
and then works up to a riotous ending with a reformed 
badman acting a hero’s role, an Indian attack and a rescue 
by some United States soldiers. All the family will find this 
passable diversion. (MGM) 


TARS AND SPARS. After seeing this mediocre musical, 
one is bound to wonder why cinema moguls lure Broadway 
talent to their Bagdad on the Pacific and then treat it so 
shabbily. Alfred Drake scored a tremendous hit in Oklahoma, 
but on the screen his acting is far from adequate and his 
singing is never given half a chance. In a flighty piece of 
nonsense about a coast guardsman who is mistaken for a 
shipwrecked hero when his 21-day sojourn on a raft was 
purely a test for some vitaminized chewing gum, Drake 
has a dull role. Janet Blair is the Spar in the muddled 
romance. Some ballet numbers have been injected with 
a moderately amusing interlude by Sid Caesar, but even these 
fail to make this adult feature satisfying. (Columbia) 


SCARLET STREET. Though this film brings home, with 
almost knock-out force, the lesson that the wages of sin is 
death, it tells the story of a henpecked husband’s infatuation 
for a guttersnipe with an abundance of sordid material, 
enough to make the result repulsive. Edward G. Robinson 
is the naive, middle-aged cashier who allows himself to be 
duped by a trollop (Joan Bennett) with a pretty face. At 
first he lies for her, then steals for her and finally murders 
her. The film tends to focus attention on suggestive dialog, 
costumes and sequences, which make it objectionable. ( Uni- 
versal-Diana Production) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


THE WEEK’S CURRENT HISTORY seemed to be puck- 
ishly experimenting with new, strange forms of human con- 
duct. . . . Confined to no one locality, topsy-turvy attitudes 
broke out over a far-flung area. . . . Middle West eyebrows 
were raised. . . . In Detroit, a wife was jailed as an habitual 
husband-beater. Sometimes she used a poker, more often an 
ax handle, occasionally the whole ax. . . . In Chicago, a 
steeplejack secured an injunction to prevent his wife from 
beating him. She used a broomstick on his head, which made 
him dizzy. He told the judge: “No one wants to hire a dizzy 
steeplejack.” . . . Eastern husbands were tossed around... . 
A Pennsylvania husband, a jui-jitsu expert, divorced his wife 
after she had outwrestled and thrown him hard five times. 

Occurrences like these confronted newspaper analysts of 
cosmic social problems with a puzzling question: Is a new 
cave-woman type emerging or isn’t she? 

Haywire radiations crackled in other fields. . . . Low-age 
brackets were raided for jury duty. ... In New York, a five- 
year-old boy was summoned to serve on a Supreme Court 
jury. Accompanied by his father, the prospective juror re- 
ported at the Court House, played with paper airplanes while 
his parent straightened the matter out with the Commissioner 
of Jurors. Because of his tender age, the boy was excused, 
but not until he had signed a shaky “X” on a document offi- 
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cially vacating the summons. . . . Robbers acted inconsider- 
ately. . . . In New Rochelle, a burglar found in a bureau 
drawer the right eye of the victimized house-owner, walked 
off with it... . In Portland, Ore., a callous schemer politely 
oftered to hold a lady’s heavy shopping-bag while she waited 
for a bus; then ran off with it. The bag contained a dead 
dog which the lady was carrying outside the city to bury. 
Animals displayed erratic symptoms. . .. A South Carolina 
housewife, returning a ring at the front door, found a strange 
horse in her kitchen. The animal had climbed nine steps to 
get there. A ramp was necessary to ground the animal 
again. .. . In a New York apartment house, an eighteen- 
year-old rabbit, which frequently went “Whoop, Whoop,” 
even through the night, brought distress to some residents, 
one of whom spoke disparagingly of the animal before its 
lady owner. She had him hailed into court, charged him 
with using abusive language. Urging a good-neighbor policy 
and declaring that a friendly solution would be preferable 
to one made under court compulsion, the judge instructed 
the principals to find some middle ground between their 
extreme pro-and-anti rabbit views. In displaying sensitivity 
to the rights of both parties, the judge demonstrated a rather 
nice understanding of his exact function as a representative 
of the State. Joun A. Toomey 














ART 


ABSTRACT ART CONTINUES to be an enigma to many 
persons. It is discussed with me so frequently that I con- 
clude it affects these people like a puzzle which fascinates 
them but for which they have not the solution. And, not 
having the solution, many of these friends hold to the mis- 
taken idea that there really is none; that the art is only a 
trick production intended to hoodwink the unwary and to 
secure notoriety for the painter. 

When I am asked, as sometimes happens, therefore : “What 
do you think of this modern art?” I now know that the 
question really means: “What do you think of abstract art?” 
And I find the question often accompanied by very erroneous 


ideas. 

One of these is the suspicion, frequently voiced, that 
abstract painting is a refuge for painters who cannot draw, 
and who are slovenly, or indifferent in technical equipment. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. The drawing that 
is basic to a Kandinsky, Picasso or Feininger abstraction is 
profound and sensitive. But the drawing my friends have in 
mind, it seems, is not really drawing as such, but, rather, the 
delineation of naturalism. Theirs is a very limited view of 
the scope of draftsmanship, as it presumes an undue value 
for an ability so common that it is the equipment of in- 
numerable art students, most of whom can never be expected 
to produce a work of art. 

tt often occurs to me that one’s view of abstraction would 
be improved if comparisons were sought in the better under- 
stood creative field of literature. Naturalism in art, with its 
concomitants of sentiment, memory, pathos and tenderness, 
is a rather close parallel to fictional writing. So we find, in 
the tortured expressiveness of Dostoyevsky, a relationship 
to qualities in the work of Rembrandt, granting fundamen- 
tal differences due to the environment that produced each of 
these unique artistic personages. The natural interest and 
approach, in painters of this type and in writers of fiction, 
is in the aspects of humanity and in their recording of it. 

In addition to profound fiction, however, we have literary 
forms, such as poetry, which tend very much in the direc- 
tion of abstraction. Naturalism, which is basic to fictional 
writing and which parallels naturalism in art, becomes much 
less of an active element. The poetic matter is evocative 
rather than explicit, even in narrative poems, and the re- 
quirements of poetic form necessitate a process of abstrac- 
tion. This is true, also, in all cases where form in art becomes 
an objective matter. Architectural sculpture is another in- 
stance of this. 

Beyond the poetic forms, moreover, there is the field of 
philosophical literature, where the naturalism inherent in 
fictional art practically disappears, and in which the devel- 
opment of ideas is pursued on an abstract plane. We here 
encounter what is called pure thought, which is a parellel to 
what the abstract painters have attempted, for they have 
sought to produce a pure art, relying only on a valid two- 
dimensional painting treatment of form and color, without 
recourse to naturalism. It is a revolt against the fallacies 
of chiaroscuro and is not readily understood by persons 
whose norm is naturalism. But neither can philosophical 
writing be understood by persons whose norm is that of 
fiction. Barry Byrne 


CORRESPONDENCE 
IS IT BRAVE TO BE HUMAN? 


Epitor: With reference to your comments in the January 19 
issue of AMERICA, on Brave Men of Hollywood, it appears 
to me that the Catholic Church in this country could do with 
some “brave men” on the home front, before attacking Holly- 
wood on the subject of the Negro. 

When directors of Catholic schools and colleges, and pas- 
tors of Catholic churches, do not have the valor to lead in 
what most certainly should be Catholic Action, then it is dif- 
—_ to see why we expect non-Catholic Hollywood to be so 

ve. 

The question is, does it require “brave men” to give jus- 
tice, human consideration and fair play to God’s sons and 


daughters who happen to have darker skins than ours? If 
the most elementary behavior to be expected of a Christian, 
or even a straight-thinking atheistic humanist, requires such 
heroism, then God help humanity. I am a white Catholic 
myself, but I have yet to think that treating a human being as 
a human is being heroic. 

Why not agitate for a little clarification from the pulpit 
of just what is the Mystical Body of Christ? It will merel 
be a pity if certain elements in the congregation are of- 
fended. May I be pardoned if I express the conviction that 
there are many pious Catholics in this country who have a 
crying need of being offended? They have offended long 
enough. The countless wounded souls and embittered hearts 
are as dear to Almighty God (if not dearer) as these people 
who are punctilious with their rosaries and novenas, but 
forget their Christian obligations where the Negro is con- 
cerned. 

Our colored brothers and sisters have about reached the 
breaking point—and if Communism is not to be their relig- 
ion, then Catholics are going to have to do something to 
give them true religion. And this is not poppycock from a 
fanatic on the race problem. As an ex-Communist I think I 
know what I am talking about. 


Washington, D. C. JosepHine V. CuHILp 


APPRECIATION 


Epitor: We received the Christmas issue of AMERICA con- 
taining the Story of Mother M. Theresa Maxis Duchemin. 
Father Code has disclosed what is true of the dear and be- 
loved co-founder of our Community, Mother Theresa. 

We are proud of her and would like the whole world to 
know of her God-fearing love of Him and her humility in 
bearing her huge cross for eighteen years. This is enough to 
make a saint of only the very courageous, and proves that 
she was a child of predilection. 

Normandy, Mo. MotuHer M. Praxipes, O.S.P. 


EDUCATORS FOR JAPAN 


Epitor: Please consider a constructive follow-up of your 
editorial on the make-up of the Japanese educational com- 
mission of thirty. If all were Catholics, or if proportional 
representation were used or if all the thirty were superior 
for the job, isn’t the procedure a premium on inefficiency ? 

What equal job is done by the thirty? Who believes that 
our thirty best can equal Japan’s own best, once the goal 
is defined? And what informed person doubts the existence 
in Japan of superior educators (including missionaries), ac- 
— to getting results which Japan’s schools set out 
to get 

If ever there was a need for a free press, it is when such a 
committee is picked for a great service. 

Ws. H. Atten, Director, 
New York, N. Y. Institute for Public Service 


CHARITY FOR ALL 


Epitor: The Midwesterner’s view expressed in a letter (Jan- 
uary 26 issue) roused my ire and sent my blood pressure 
soaring. 

He may quote Chesterton, but I know full well that Ches- 
terton would disapprove of his attitude under present condi- 
tions. He would prefer an internationalist with charity 
toward all, to a patriot who had none. He would quote the 
Bible to Mr. Otto or send him to it to find the greatest 
virtue—Charity—and perhaps to Shakespeare to learn some- 
thing of “the quality of mercy.” He would not think him a 
pagan for reasons cited, but for his far from Christ-like 
spirit. 

The world is in dire distress and needs our help and we 
must give it; we, who are blessed with such an a 
Now is no time to think of the faults and shortcomings of 
a nation, when its people are dying of want and starvation. 
As the wise old mother, “Angel Mo’,” said of her colored 
race: “Some of them are Christians, some of them are vaga- 
bonds, but all of them are people.” Yes, human beings. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Atice C. Davis 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


‘ , 
. } 
} ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. , 
| Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph ; 
} Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal } 
} Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, { 
+ Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public { 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- } 
} ing, U.S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited | 
. by State and by National Board. ; 
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Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, C ce Ed i Pedagogy 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus bordering Hudson River 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Write ror BULLETIN A 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher’s License by a York Board of 7. oe of 

iol. °° epi R tol ° ei urs- 





Bachelor of Arts, B chel f ’ 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is tained in } 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
On hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr”, “Hiawethe”’ 
“The 400”. ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICA 























COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
ef the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses in arts and sciences. 
Business administration, home pr dical, train- 
ing, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 

















COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE “eure 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
Accredited. Liberal Arts. Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, 
Dramatics. Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. : 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Quebec City, 
Camada; Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilsen Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. & 84th St., New York, N. Y. 
Address Reverend Mother 











NAME TAPES 100 for 607 


Washable Name Labels, with your name printed on wash- 
proof tape in black ink, for camp, school and travel. Will 
not ravel. 

WILLIAM HAUSNER 


791-A 6TH AVE. N. ¥. C1 








“A CANADIAN MYSTIC” 
A biography of Mother Catherine Aurelie of the Precious Blood. 
$2.00 
Order from your Book Dealer or 
MONASTERY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
$4th Street at Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, New York 
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THE WORD 


WHEN Onur Saviour tells us that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is like to a field in which evil-smelling and evil-acting weeds 
have been sown, it does not take much reflection to see how 
this applies to the problem the Church meets with at the 
present day, and in our own country. 

We do not need to spend any time looking for the cockle, 
We find religious error, blank paganism, downright infidelity 
and hostility to Christ’s teaching in the lives of millions of 
our fellow-citizens. Anyone or every one of these might be a 
fervent member of His spiritual Kingdom if the enemy had 
not sown his seed in his heart and mind. Every Christian 
family is planned by God to be a miniature Kingdom of 
Heaven. It was with that lofty end in view that Our Saviour 
sanctified the state of matrimony, and raised it to the dignity 
of a Sacrament. But the cockle has been sown in our family 
life, and its bitter fruits are divorce, childless homes and 
juvenile delinquency. 

There is no difficulty in telling where the cockle comes 
from. Our query is: how is it that the enemy of the human 
race succeeded so cleverly in sowing it? The answer is 
spoken straight and clear by the Saviour in the Gospel of 
today: the enemy came and did his foul work “while men 
were asleep.” 

While men were asleep. What a wealth of sinister mean- 
ing is conveyed in those four words!.While men who should 
be watching on the ramparts of the City of God, were asleep! 
Men who, like King David when he slipped from his high 
office—and bitterly repented afterward—were enjoying them- 
selves in their comfortable homes when they should have 
been on the front-lines fighting. 

It was while Catholic men were asleep in Europe a cen- 
tury and a half ago, that the working classes of the new 
industrial age were spiritually neglected. As a result, the 
poison of anti-clerical Socialism and the seeds of atheistic 
Communism were propagated amongst them. Those who 
could teach them were silent or trivially occupied. Those 
who ought to have listened to their just complaints, turned a 
deaf ear, or were frightened into sterile timidity by the fear 
of revolution. 

The men who were thus caught asleep were not bad men. 
They were, for the most part, good men, pious men. But they 
were neglectful, short-sighted, intimidated men. And what 
may then have looked like prudence and wisdom is now seen 
to have been the sleep of spiritual death. 

A zealous Catholic layman told a priest friend he wanted 
to hear a lecture which would “blister Communism.” This 
layman was not asleep, as far as the evil of Communism was 
concerned. He wanted to do something for the Church. He 
recognized that the Catholic layman has his own degree of 
responsibility in cultivating watchfulness for the interests of 
Christ’s Kingdom. He cannot rightly fold his hands and say: 
“T need do nothing; let the priests and Bishops look after the 
job. I shall just take care of myself and my family.” In this 
respect, this zealous and praiseworthy Catholic layman was 
wide awake. 

But he was still asleep if he thought he was doing his full 
duty by the Church merely by his zeal in “blistering Com- 
munism.” The Communist cockle is sown today, as it has 
been sown in the past, precisely because the good people, the 
wise people, the prudent people, are altogether too much 
asleep with regard to the evils which are the excuse for 
Communism. By our apathy and carelessness, we allow the 
cockle of religious ignorance to be sown amongst the masses 
of this country. By our acceptance of pagan standards of 
thought and living, we permit the weeds of racial hatred to 
spring up even in our Catholic communities. Because of our 
sloth, and our dislike for serious thinking and research, we 
remain asleep to the teachings of the Popes and Bishops on 
social problems. Thus we fail to find concrete, workable 
answers to the questions justly put to us by working men 
who must support their families, by young and old who must 
face the problems of social insecurity and unemployment in 
these critical times. 

It is not so much “blistering” we need to practise, as sober 
watchfulness. Christ’s word here is terribly to the point. Let 
us hope that it may dwell in us abundantly, as Saint Paul 
urges in today’s Epistle. Joun LaFarce 
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An Invitation 


to Catholic Writers, Editors, 
Authors, Reporters— 


The Catholic Press Association of the United 
States, a trade association of 204 Catholic 
newspapers and magazines, encourages enroll- 
ment of Associates under the following provi- 
sion of its Constitution: 


“Associate members shall consist of Catholic 
men and women writers of good repute, per- 
sons now or formerly engaged in literary 
pursuits. Associate members shall be official- 
ly and collectively known as the Catholic 
Press Association League of Writers. Any 
ten or more associate members residing in 
the same community may organize them- 
selves into local units, elect their own 
officers, have their own constitution and by- 
laws. Each such unit may send one delegate 
to the national convention.” 


Associate Members in good standing receive 
The Catholic Journalist and special bulletins 
in addition to fellowship, with other Catholic 
writers, editors, artists, poets, publishers, and 
other members of the publishing and advertis- 
ing professions. 


Annual dues of an Associate Member of the 
Catholic Press Association are two dollars 
($2.00). 


If you wish to enroll, send remittance with 
your name and address to: 


J. A. SHANAHAN, Executive Secretary 
Catholic Press Association 
527 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 





FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 * Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 
FORDHAM COLLEGE 
Boarding and Day Scheol en 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


At 302 Broader New York 7, N. ¥Y. 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
SCHOOL oF BUSINESS 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 

At 134 East 39th St.. New York 16, N.Y. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Four Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s =a; 
Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy H 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women; St. Mary's Hall. 


Catalogues of Each Department Sent on Request 
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AN EASTER PLAY your Sunday School children 
will not forget! 


THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER 


A one-act ploy by by Elisabeth McFadden, author of 
“Tidings of Joy”, “Why the Chimes Rang”, etc. 
the miracle of oe as illustrating the resurrection story. Parts: 
man, 2 women, 1 boy of 12. Time: 40 minutes. Simple interior. Any 
ener music preferred.—‘‘Your play interested me very —_ and I am sure 
you — find many of our parish organizations anxious to produce it. It is 
worthy of serious consideration and | lives up to Catholic —~* in 1h - 
—Rer. Wm. H. Donoh former Ch Catholic Actors Gui 
Price 35 cents — Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 




















BOOKS ON TRIAL 
Published eight times a year. 
Rates, appraises, or reviews 
100 to 150 current books in each issue. 
Indispensable to all who buy or read books. 


$3.00 a year 


THe THomas More Book SHopP 
22 WEST MONROE STREET - CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








25 West 45th Street, New York; 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


prs to ann F plied 


In nearly every issue of AMERICA you 
read an article that you know some friend 
of yours would like to see. 


For instance, in last week’s issue, 


LABOR’S FINGER 
IN MANAGEMENT'S PIE 


By BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


We shall be glad to send your friend a free 
copy of AMERICA containing the piece 
you want him to see. 


Merely fill out the appended blank or a 
post card containing the same order. 


America, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


In the issue of AMERICA dated 


there is an article entitled 


Mail one free copy of that issue, after marking the | 
article named, to the following person, if he is not a 

















New Textbooks for Catholic High Schools 


The Catholic High School 
Religion Series 


Rev. Anthony Flynn, Ph.D. ® Mother Simeon, S.H.C.J. 
Sister Vincent Loretto, S.C. 


The Catholic High School Religion Series presents a 
new and effective plan in religion. It will awaken in 
the student an interest in and a love for Christ. Begin- 
ning with the life and teachings of Christ, it proceeds 
logically to analyze the principles of Christian living. 
This is accomplished through a study of the Command- 
ments, the sources of Faith, the channels of sanctifica- 
tion, morality which measures our nearness to God, and 
ethics which serves as a guide to a sound Catholic life 
in our materialistic world. 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE 


Part One: The life of Our Lord and Savior, the ideal 
for Catholic living. Part Two: The Creed explained; 
sources of faith; marks of the Church; infallibility. 


THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH 


Part One: Church history; the growth of Christian 
society; modern problems. Part Two: Grace and the 
sacraments; fellowship in Christ; the liturgical year; 
vocations in life. 


LIVING OUR FAITH 


Part One: Our eternal destiny; the cardinal virtues; 
sin. Part Two: Duties toward God. Part Three: Duties 
toward individuals. Part Four: Duties toward society— 
the family, the state, the Church. 


FAITH IN ACTION 


Part One: Apologetics, reasons for the Faith within us. 
Part Two: The Christian in the world; encyclical on 
Christian marriage; the Church’s mind on modern prob- 
lems—labor, citizenship, liberalism, divorce, tolerance. 


The Catholic High School 


Social Studies Series 


Rev. Charles J]. Mahoney, Ph.D., Editor 


Our Catholic high schools have for several years felt 
the need for a complete course in social studies. The 
new Catholic Social Studies Series is designed to fill 
this need. It is the only complete course on the subject. 
It will introduce Catholic students to that great project 
best called the reconstruction of the social order. The 
social teaching of the Church calls for more emphasis 
today than ever before. 


CHRISTIAN LIVING 
IN OUR ECONOMIC WORLD 


Rev. John L. Shea, S.J. © Sister Mary Lambert, S.S.J. 
Frederick K. Branom, Ph.D. 


The student beginning high school will discover in 
this first book of the series a new development of 
world geography, peoples, material resources, industry, 
business, and government. Special emphasis is given 
to the moral law as it affects and determines these 
factors, and to the student’s own immediate role in the 
world scene. 


WORLD HISTORY 
(in preparation) 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
(in preparation) 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 
AND NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J. 
Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer, Ph.D. 


In the last book of the course, the senior student is 
introduced to the more mature problems of American 
citizenship. The political forces within our democratic 
and capitalistic society, as well as the fundamental prob- 
lems of sociology, are presented as matters of national 
and international: concern. The student is shown the 
rich heritage of American life, the Catholic contribution 
to it, and his personal role in furthering a truly great 
Christian-American culture. 


W. H. SADLIER, INC. 


11 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
64 EAST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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